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eneral Power Transmission 


The Cotton Mill 


By F. H. Hughes 


HE important element in 

any study of power trans- 
mission is suitability of the 

drive for the purpose. Improperly 
designed drives waste power all 
down the line from the meter to 
the loom, spinning frame or what- 
ever machine we may be running. 


Therefore, fundamentally, we 
should carefully consider the de- 
stgn of our drives before installa- 
tion and if dealing with old drives 
it is a good idea to call in an ex- 
pert to see if they are in any way 
obsolete, as outmoded drives are, 
in many plants all over the coun- 
try, a source of needless power 
waste whereas a small outlay of 
cash and a little expert manipula- 
tion would often save many times 
its cost in power. 


There is a place in power trans- 
mission for modern group drive, for chain drives, for V- 
belt drives and for direct motor drives in most every 
industrial plant of any size today, but many questions 
must be taken into consideration in designing a proper 
power transmission system in order to get the best results 
per power dollar expended. For instance, each drive 
should be designed as a production unit if possible so 
that parts of the plant may be placed out of production 
as the demand warrants. Also one of the fundamental 
requirements is to keep production to a maximum at all 
times. This is especially true of drives pulling looms 
where it is important to keep the picks per minute up to 
peak and without variation. 

There is also to be considered the flexibility of the plant 
arrangement so that machines may be moved at will and 
without undue trouble. This is especially true in modern 
group drive systems where shafting and hangers must be 
correctly located and of proper type for movability. 

Power factor is an important item and low power fac- 
tor is best overcome by the use of large motors running at 
peak load and by the use of synchronous motors, as 
pointed out by the advocates of modern group drive. 

Hangers should always be placed at the point of stress 
or point of load to reduce vibration and for the same 
reason shafting should not be too long. Hangers should 
be bolted to the steel stringers so that they can be moved 
without drilling. Wherever possible line shafting, pulleys, 


stringers, etc., on loom drives 
be placed under the floor which 
makes a neat, trouble-free layout 
for the weave room drives. 

In the spinning room where in- 
dividual motor drives are not used 
the most economical and most 
practical method is the four-frame 
drive system. Since the spinning 
process consumed approximately 
50 per cent of the power used by 
the textile industry the selection 
of the type of drive to be used is 
important. 


Component Parts 


Above we have discussed power 
transmission in general, now let us 
take up some of its component 
parts. Naturally, belting of a well 
known and reliable manufacturer 
should be used at all times and 
should be what the belting man- 
ufacturers refer to as “double stretched.” This simply 
means that the belt has all unnecessary stretch removed 
and will require fewer take-ups and render more carefree 
service. 

It is usually a mistake to attempt to reduce the width 
of belt drives and is better engineering practice to widen 
the belt and reduce the weight or thickness. This is 
especially true on high speed drives with small pulleys 
centers. Where pulleys are smaller than six inches and 
speeds relatively high it is almost always better to use a 
medium or light double belt. 

There has been a tendency of late years to use two- 
inch light double loom belt rather than heavy or extra 
heavy single on X Model looms. The advantages and 
disadvantages of neither are worth consideration as 
against the other. 

Belting can be made to last a great deal longer by 
proper cleaning and dressing at regular intervals with a 
good belt dressing. The greases and oils imparted to the 
leather in the currying process are lost after considerable 
use and the fibers need rejuvenating with belt dressing. 
Starch should never be used on belts and if they are kept 
properly cleaned and dressed slippage will be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Bearings wherever possible should be of the anti- 
friction type and should always be used in the modern 
group drive system and placed so that they will balance 
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each other on either side of the pulley, thus distributing 
the tension equally. Anti-friction bearings if properly 
installed have reasonably long life. They should be used 
for countershaft and loose pulley bearings and when re- 
designing old group drive systems they should be used 
for countershaft, loose pulleys and on the line shaft where 
loads are heaviest.. Anti-friction bearings save power, 
oiling labor and lubricant. 


We have already referred to shafting and hangers as 
being installed so as to be easily movable and in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will discuss briefly the different types 
of short center drives inasmuch as we have spoken prin- 
cipally of long center and direct motor drives above. 


The first type of short center drive to be used was 
what is referred to in general as the idler type of drive. 
These are not so much used now but have their advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages. Their principal advan- 
tage is the increased arc of contact and resultant increased 
friction coefficient. The main disadvantage is the strain 
on the belt which has given them the name “belt killers.”’ 


The next type of short center drive to come into favor 
was the V-belt which is now generally made of rubberized 
fabric. The principal value of these V-belts are first, 
their silence, and second, their lack of stress on bearings 
due to increased pulleys gripping surface. 


Now we come to the most widely used type of short 
center drive which is the pivot base type. Both of these 
drives incorporate practically the same idea, which is 
that a partial weight of the motor is pivoted against the 
belt, thereby keeping the belt at proper tension. Also 
the motors are adjustable so that any slack developing 
in the belt is automatically offset by the weight of the 
motor and take up may he effected by moving the motor 
on its base. This pivoted motor base has proved to be in 
a maiority of cases the most satisfactory of short center 
drives. 


Silent chain drives also have their place in the modern 
nower transmission system. To begin with, the speed ratio 
is fixed and absolute, which quality can be produced by 
no other drive except the direct geared drive or the 
various types of speed reducers which also employ gears. 
Tt is ideal where there is excessive heat, oil, steam, or 
boiling water which would quickly disintegrate leather 
or rubberized belt. 


The latest development in power transmission in the 
cotton mill has been what is called the “energy drive,” 
consisting of a flywheel type pulley. Where this is in- 
stalled it is necessarv to remove the tight and loose pulley 
assembly from the E Model loom which is replaced by a 
friction clutch. These flywheel type pulleys weigh from 
a hundred pounds up, depending on the width of the loom 
and have been proved to increase production twelve to 
fifteen picks on the E Model and without perceptible jerk 
or vibration. This was first developed by the Power 
Transmission Council for use on X Model belt driven 
looms and has proved that it will maintain production on 
this high speed loom at 190 to 195 picks per minute with- 
out variation. These flywheels have been tested in a 
number of Southern mills and are being ordered for sev- 
eral new installations of X Model looms as well as for 
changeovers on the old Model E. 


Considering the above facts we can easily see that it 
pays to plan carefully any proposed power transmission 
system and to occasionally call in a first class engineer to 
see that no power dollars are being wasted between the 
meter and the loom. The most efficient and economical 
system for each drive is the secret of low power cost and 
low maintenance, 
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Cotton Exports Drop 


Washington, D. C.—-Government cotton specialists 
said the international trade in cotton this season was 
larger than the last two seasons, although the United 
States’ share was smaller. 

Exports of the six principal cotton producing countries 
were placed at 8,046,000 bales in the first eight months 
of this season, compared with 7,880,000 last season, 6,- 
623,000 two seasons ago, and the 1924-33 average of 
8,572,000 bales. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics said the United 
States supplied 51 per cent of the world exports this 
season, compared with 59 per cent last season, and an 
average of 69 per cent in the ten-year period. 

British India, Egypt, Brazil, Peru, and Argentina have 
increased their shares of the world cotton trade at the 
expense of this country, the bureau said. 

Cotton exports by the United States for August 
through February were 4,108,000 bales, as against 4.,- 
638,000 last season, 3,412,000 two seasons ago and the 
ten-year average of 5,950,000 bales. 

Japan has been the chief outlet, taking nearly one- 
fourth of all cotton exports. 


Record Cotton Consumption 


The Census Bureau announced that cotton consumed 
during March totaled 779,302 bales of lint and 74,321 
of linters, compared with 664,439 and 63,643 during Feb- 
ruary this year, and 550,641 and 62,120 during March 
last year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 2,079,862 of lint and 
297,598 of linters, compared with 2,056,144 and 286,865 
on February 28 this year, and 1,336,529 and 256,777 on 
March 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses 5,036,962 bales of 
lint and 72,363 of linters, compared with 5,965,789 and 
78,933 on February 28 this year and 6,570,222 and 65,- 
477 on March 31 last year. 

Imports for March totaled 45,239 bales, compared 
with 22,544 during February this year, and 15,662 during 
March last year. 

March exports totaled 467,706 bales of lint and 29,426 
of linters, compared with 462,517 and 17,951 in February 
this year, and 404,741 and 15,175 in March last year. 

Cotton spindles active during March numbered 24,- 
638,578 compared with 24,536,254 for February this 
year, and 23,181,668 for March last year. 

Cotton consumed during March in cotton-growing 
States totaled 642,440 bales, compared with 553,553 for 
February this year, and 550,641 for March last year. 

Cotton on hand March 31 was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments in cotton-growing States 
1,711,123 bales, compared with 1,405,329 on February 
28 this year, and 1,113,743 on March 31 last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States 4,925,740 bales, compared with 7,247,508 on Feb- 
ruary 28 last year, and 6,452,752 on March 31 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during March in cotton-growing 
States numbered 17,760,552, compared with 17,760,252 
during February this year, and 17,060,914 during March 
last year. 
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Power Discussed at Master 
Mechanics Meeting 


HE Master Mechanics’ Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile 
Association held its regular 
Spring Meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Charlotte, N. 
C., on Tuesday, April 27th. P. D. 
Hatley, master mechanic of the Ken- 
dall Mills, Mollohon Plant, New- 
berry, S. C., chairman of the Divi- 
sion, presided and called the meeting to order at 10:15 
a. Mm. 


E. E. Edmiston, Master Mechanic of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mill, Mooresville, N. C., said the invocation. 

Chairman Hatley: The Executive Committee of this 
division sent out a bunch of letters to the members, in- 
closing one of these questionnaires in each, and asked 
them to mark the questions that they would like to hear 
discussed today. We got quite a lot of them back, and 
two men wrote us letters saying that these questions are 
all of such a nature that they would like to have us start 
at the top of this sheet and go all the way through. We 
have forty-one questions here, so we shall not be able to 
take up all of them; but we will skip about and discuss 
just as many of them as we can. 

Before we start into the discussion I want to say that 
we have some welds here that Mr. Abernathy turned in, 
from a welder that he himself made. I think it would be 
a good idea if we would pass these things around and let 
everybody look at them, because we shall bring that up 
later. I think he did a swell job of this welding. His 
welder, I understand, was made out of things that he 
picked up in his own shop and that otherwise would have 
probably been thrown away. He picked them up out of 
the salvage room and made the welder himself. 

While those things are being passed around we will 
begin the discussion. 


The first question that we shall take up is No. 15 on 
the sheet, and it reads: “Do you thoroughly understand 
a kilowatt maximum demand meter? Would an expla- 
nation of this equipment be helpful to vou?” 

! am sure I do not understand all about that, and I 
shall ask Mr. Lake if he will tell us something about it. 

Marshall E. Lake, Power Sales Engineer, Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: I see Mr. Morrison here, of the 
Duke Power Co., and I suggest that he give us some 
information on that. 

A. C. Morrison, Supt. Meter Dept., Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte: Mr. Chairman, the question has been brought 
up if an explanation of the demand register used on the 
meters in the Duke Power Company’s system would be 
helpful. We use a maximum-demand meter such as I 
have in my hand here, of a standard type. This device 
is driven by a synchronous motor in connection with the 
integration pointers. This small device on the back is 
the motor, which drives a cam once every 30 minutes. 
The cam moves up a red pusher arm (which is this small 
arm here) and brings it up to an average demand over a 
30-minute period, and then it returns to zero—returns to 
its starting point. In other words, it carries this pointer 
up to the maximum demand, and then it returns. In the 


following interval, if that former 
maximum demand is not reached, the 
arm goes up to the maximum demand 
in that interval and then drops back, 
leaving the pointer at the former 
maximum. This shows, of course, 
the highest demand reached until it 
is superseded by a demand greater 
than any previous one. In the next 
interval, say, if the demand were higher than any reached 
before, the arm would simply carry the pointer up to the 
new point and then drop back, leaving the pointer at the 
new demand. 


There is one thing I should like to make clear, and it 
is that the maximum demand is the average maximum 
demand for an interval. It does not mean that this device 
here picks out the highest peak in that interval and calls 
that the maximum demand, but it picks out the highest 
peaks in that interval and records the average. 

That is a general explanation of the register itself. It 
can be seen here and inspected. It is what we use in al! 
our meters, and I shall be glad to go into a detailed ex- 
planation of it, if you like, after the meeting. 


C. D. Brown, Asst. Engineer, Duke Power Co., Char- 
lotte: Tell how the demand is read: 


Mr. Morrison: These graduations here are in tenths 
There is a multiplying constant on the meter, determined 
by the current and the potential transformer ratios. This 
constant, multiplied by the reading, gives you the maxi- 
mum kilowatt demand at that point. That is also true 
of the integration pointer on the dial; it is multiplied by 
the same constant to get the number of kilowatt hours 
used. 


R. F. Nichols, Plant Engineer, Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, S. C.: Is there any way of telling at any 
particular time what the peak was at that time. 


Mr. Morrison: It can be observed by this red pusher 
arm, and it can be read by this small scale opposite the 
small pusher arm, which gives it very accurately. 


Mr. Nichols: If, after reading your demand meter, 
you then do not come back to it for several hours, but 
when you do you observe a new maximum, would there 
be any way of telling at what particular time of day that 
demand occurred? 


Mr. Morrison: You can not tell the exact hour, bu‘ 
if your meters are read at certain times each day, from 6 
a.m. to 6 p. m., you can tell about when it was. 


Chairman: Does this demand meter set itself every 
30 minutes and then push itself back up? 


Mr. Morrison: Yes, it sets itself every 30 minutes. 


Chairman: In the morning, when we first start up, the 
load is very heavy. So we have the heaviest load right 
there, for the first 30 minutes. Suppose you start off in 
the morning at a 15-minute period, and this showed the 
red hand halfway up the scale. Would it go on to its 
highest peak, or would it register the high peak of that 
period, or would it cut down on the demand? 
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Mr. Morrison: That would depend on how the load 
was at that particular time, or over that interval. It may 
split part of that load in that interval. You may carry 
that peak load for probably 15 minutes, but it would 
probably split. I mean by that that you would probably 
not run up to your highest point during that 30-minute 
interval. 


Chairman: That would spread the load out over the 
hour, because in starting up we would not have any load 
at all. That would be about an hour, wouldn’t it, that 
it would split up? 


Mr. Morrison: Approximately, yes. 


Chairman: 
mand meter? 


Are there any more questions on this de- 


V. M. Abernathy, Electrical Engineer and Asst. Shop 
Foreman, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, N. C.: Is there any 
real benefit? Our mill has to pay higher cost, we feel, 
due to the fact that those meters are on. It is a sort of 
nuisance to us. I should like to know what the benefit 
is, if any, to the cost of the company. 


Mr. Lake: The demand attachment, to give you the 
highest point of demand, is really there so that your load 
factor can be computed—that is, so that the hours at 
which the maximum demand occurs can be determined. 
From a competitor’s standpoint, there are two sets of 
charges that enter into the cost of power. One is your 
fixed charges, based on the amount of money you have 
invested in your generative plant, and the other is over- 
ating expense, which is the amount of coal and all that, 
which expense stops when you stop generating power. 
So you can generate power more cheaply, under a given 
set of circumstances, where you operate twice as many 
hours than where you operate only half as many hours. 
That demand attachment simply discriminates and makes 
that information available. 

I do not know whether I have answered your question 
or not. 


Mr. Abernathy: What we have is a peak load. The 
way our power rate is based, they give us a maximum 
demand point, and we have to watch our demand to see 
that it does not exceed that. 


Mr. Lake: The lower you can keep that maximum 
demand, the lower your rate. 


Mr. Abernathy: If we do not use a bit of power, they 
take our highest demand for the three months’ period 
and determine our rate by that. One of the power com- 
pany’s men came down and told us that, whatever our 
maxinium demand was, the charge would be made ac- 
cordingly, whether we used any or not. We have to 
watch our demand to see that it does not exceed the 
amount he gave us. 


Mr. Lake: What he wanted was simply to keep you 
on your toes. In a mill that depends entirely on power 
the only fluctuation in that demand is the difference be- 
tween the maximum established on Monday morning 
during the first few hours of operation (which will always 
be from five to 15 per cent higher than the average, de- 
pending upon the particular mill), and what the demand 
steadies down to after running a while. 


Mr. Abernathy: We leave about half our spinning off 
for the first 30 minutes on Monday morning, or the first 
hour, to hold our peak load down. That is where our 
peak load comes. 

G. C. Queen, Master Mechanic, Pomona Mfg. Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.: I want to ask if the Duke Power 
Company thinks it is right to throw the peak load on you 
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on Monday morning and charges you for the whole week 
by it. 

Mr. Lake: Well, it is simply a question of how the 
rate is worked out. On some particular rates, as finally 
worked out, the minimum contract is executed on that 
basis, and the folks try to go along as best they can on 
that basis. When you get into that you get into a real 
discussion of rate-making, on which there is lots of dis- 
agreement. The rate must be competitive. In other 
words, if you generate your own power you have to pro- 
vide capacity to take care of that situation. In other 
words, if the load is higher on Monday mornings, if you 
were generating your own power you would have to pro- 
vide greater capacity to take care of that higher demand 
on Monday mornings than you would need for the re- 
mainder of the week, and that excess capacity would be 
idle for the rest of the week. That has to be taken into 
consideration. 


L. H. Pritchard, Master Mechanic, Pacific Mills, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: I should like to know what Mr. Lake 
thinks of shutting down part of the machinery on Mon- 
day mornings to keep down the peak demand. 


Mr. Lake: If you can hold that demand down by 
staggering your load you do, of course, save something. 
If it is a demand rate, such as we have, you do save 
something. If you want to stagger your load and take 
the inconvenience of having some of your hands go on at 
one time and some at another, it is all right. If you want 
to start up your heating plant earlier and bring up the 
temperatures in the mill and save in that way, that is 
another proposition. Keeping your fire pumps shut down 
except on Saturday or in case of an emergency is another 
way of cutting down demand. But whether any of these 
things pay you or not depends upon what it costs you 
and how much you save in the rate. 


Chairman: I believe Mr. Kincaid brought up some- 
thing about the demand or peak load. I think he has 
been working with that proposition. 


We tried in every way we could to keep that peak load 
down. If I understand it rightly, you pay for the peak 
load if you run just 30 minutes at that peak during three 
months. So I really think that if you can keep that peak 
load down for the first 30 minutes you save by it. Is 
that right, Mr. Lake? 


Mr. Lake: 
sideration. 


L. M. Kincaid, Master Mechanic, Kendall Co., Paw 
Creek, N. C.: The Duke Power Company would have 
to have many more units in service on Monday mornings 
if we did not stagger that load. We begin to start up 
20 minutes before 6 o’c’lock. We find, though, that 
higher temperature helps us a lot. For instance, we can 
have 75 degrees on Monday morning and have a load of 
60 kilowatts, whereas if we change to 78 that load will 
drop down to about 40 or maybe 35 some mornings. Of 
course, there are a lot of things that enter into it that I 
can not discuss here—oils and hangers, and so forth. We 
have always thought that anybody’s oil started off with a 
minimum amount of friction. Of course, I am no author- 
ity on how to start off, but in my own little experience we 
can cut our starting load a whole lot by being a little 
more careful about our hangers, bearings, spindles, and 
so on—in fact, everything throughout the mill. I can 
appreciate that the Duke Power Company has a problem 
which is much the same as ours if we generate our own 
power. So the little watch dog, as we call it, that they 
have there helps us, too, indirectly, as well as helps them. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


That peak load has to be taken into con- 
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2. A WEEK LATER 


“I don’t blame Kennedy for 
boiling over. That Craig contract 
would have doubled his commis- 
sions for the year. When we turned 
it down Sasqua Mills grabbed it. 
But we're never going to be in a 
jam like that again. I signed a 
factoring contract with Textile Banking Company today.” 


“A factoring contract? I thought you said you were against factoring.” 


3 “I did, and I was. But no more. I found out that Sasqua Mills 
* factor through Textile Banking Company. That’s how they were 
able to take the Craig business. Textile Banking had a complete file on 
Craig. They approved the credit within an hour after getting Sasqua’s 
inquiry. Believe me, Bill, there’s a lot more to Textile Banking service 
than just buying our invoices. Their representative showed me four 
other advantages, any one of which is worth double the cost of 
factoring. Watch our sales go up this year... and our profits too.” 


EXTILE BANKING COMPANY can show you 
definite advantages in factoring that will en- 
able you to move frozen inventories, open new 
accounts, reduce overhead percentage, increase 
operating efficiency and definitely increase 
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JAM LIKE THIS?” 
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4 

“ 


1 “Well, what are we going to do? Here’s a new account, 

* ready to place the biggest single order we've had in 
years. We've got to wire “yes” or “no” by today. And our 
Credit Department, after two 
days’ investigation is stymied. 
They say it looks okay but;..”’ 


“Wire Kennedy we can’t han- 
dle it. We may be wrong, but 
with our limited capital, we 
can’t afford the risk. Our re- 
ceivables are top-heavy now.” 


profits. Add to that, a service that takes all credit 
worries and credit risks from your shoulders 
and puts your business on a cash basis. Let us tell 
you how. Write for our booklet “Factoring and 


Financing.” All correspondence confidential. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 
55 MADISON AVENUE - Dept.B - NEW YORK 
New England Representative, EXDMUND H. LELAND, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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New Developments 


Textile 


By William McL. Fraser 


Asst. General Manager H&B 


k are today living in a New Era, not one which 
is to come, but one which has already arrived. 


It is unfortunate that many of our leaders have 
not recognized this fact rather than to be continually 
looking for the dawning of a New Day. The fact that 
they appear to be blind to its arrival has led them to 
many strange deviees in trying to prepare for something 
in the future, of which they seem to know but little. In 
a short discussion it is hardly possible to develop a com- 
plete story to illustrate and emphasize this point. How- 
ever, if we very briefly turned our attention backward 
some few years and considered the great developments 
which took place in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first part of the twentieth century, we would 
find that the progress which was made in transportation 
and communication was the leading factor in bringing 
about a social and economic change. History shows us 
that such changes come with a sort of unawareness, and 
seem to appear suddenly. Their sudden arrival is due to 
our own blindness in interpreting the meaning of the con- 
stant change over a period of years. 

By 1914 so many new developments had appeared and 
so many changes were in the offing that there was pro- 
duced a tremendous pressure which was bound to break 
in one form or another. This potential progress appeared 
more in Germany and the United States than it did in 
other countries. Such 
progress as a rule de- 
velops both greed and 
jealousy. It was this 
greed and _ jealousy 
which led to a com- 
mercial rivalry that 
brought about the 
World War. 

Much of the devel- 
opment which was 
bound to come within 
a few years for con- 
structive use was ap- 
plied in the war for 
destructive purposes. 
This, of course, in it- 
self would develop 
very costly and upsetting conditions, which today every- 
one recognizes is what happened. The pressure of neces- 
sity and the driving force of war promoted these devel- 
opments faster than they might otherwise have come. 

After the close of the war, farming had been so ex- 
panded that the necessities of life were easily obtained at 
the expense of the farmers, but the progress of new devel- 
opments opened up a tremendous avenue of new business 

*Presented at the Spring Meeting of the Eastern Carolina 


Division of the Southern Textile Association, May list, at Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


American Machine Company 


in manufacturing. This promoted a lop-sided prosperity. 
Manufacturing industries became very prosperous and 
they in turn overexpanded their capacity. The volume 
of business seemed to have no limit. 

While business men did not seem to realize it, under- 
neath there was a certain realization of the New Era. 
That this era was falsely interpreted, there is no doubt. 
Business organizations were set up with the idea that the 
executive was a type of superman who simply guided 
and directed industry through some unusual power and 
understanding given to this type of man. In reality, his 
knowledge and ability was based on “book drama,” and 
he believed that his systems and reports, which were de- 
livered to him on the golf course, gave him all the infor- 
mation he required to continue on his “dizzy” way. This 
idea of seeking prosperity and monetary rewards without 
work did not take long to filter down through his organi- 
zation to the bottom of the scale, and finally, people in 
all walks of life began to look for wealth in the stock 
market, not stopping to wonder who was to actually work 
to produce the dividends on the stocks and securities they 
were buying. 

The end of all this finally came in 1929 and men began 
to picture strange visions: Collapse, Decay, Commun- 
ism, Naziism, and a dozen other “isms.” They had failed 
to see the changing picture started in 1914, continued 


through 1920 and 
1926, and the arrival 
of a new social and 


economic structure be- 
fore 1929. Some of 
these men are still 
looking for the dawn oi 
a New Day, but this 
day has arrived and 
the fact is that many 
can not see it but are 
hopelessly driving on 
to produce something 
which God _himsel/ 
never ordained. Man 
was put on earth and 
not born in heaven. 
The extensive devel- 
opment, of which we have spoken, distinctly produced a 
social and economic change which requires an adjustment 
in business methods and modes of manufacture. We, 
therefore, hear the term “modernize” and listen to preach- 
ments on modernization programs. The word has been 
used so much that a great deal of its meaning has been 
lost. ‘True enough, it means the adoption of new devel- 
opments but it means more—it means that our new envir- 
onment requires an adjustment in business set-up and 
organization; it means to “Revitalize.” To talk unend- 
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‘ngly to mill men on modernization and new equipment 
brings from many of them the question, “What have you 
got that is new?” They say, “Your opening machines 
still tear and beat the cotton; your pickers still beat and 
forma lap; your card is unchanged; your drawing and 
combing is still the same; your roving may go long draft 
but it still drafts through rolls and uses the same flyers; 
your spinning still produces yarn through fluted rollers 
and uses rings and travelers; your twisters, winders, and 
looms all work the same way. What is new?” 


Well, gentlemen, back some thirty years ago there was 
developed a gasoline motor and this machine sucked in 
gas which when exploded produced ‘power which turned 
the wheels and drove the vehicle. ‘Today the same thing 
takes place, and is there any question in your mind as to 
the advantage of a 1937 model over that of 1900? Your 
own answer to this question is conclusive. This picture 
is analogous to textile machinery, and those who fail to 
recognize this fact will find themselves in liquidation 
sometime between 1939 and 1943. These years will be 
the years in which the digestive apparatus of the social 
and economic order will begin to function with health 
and vigor, and the developments of the past filty years 
will be normally digested in the social system. 

In speaking directly of new developments in textile 
machinery, it would take too much of our time to cover 
all of the points of interest, so I think if we discuss per- 
haps three major phases of development; namely, Large 
Package Spinning and Twisting, Long Drait Spinning. 
and Long Draft Roving, this will be about all that our 


time will permit, and also it should emphasize the mean- 
ing of all other developments in cotton yarn manufacture. 


Southwestern Representative: 
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SHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING 
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Large Package Spinning and Twisting 


Some years ago the speaker went into the subject oi 
ring diameters and gave it considerable thought and 
study. This study was based upon mill practice, both 
past and present, and a large amount of data was set up 
from which to draw conclusions and, if possible, to ana- 
lyze in such a way as to determine whether or not there 
had been any definite rule of procedure, although such 
rule might not have been readily recognized. This data 
was tabulated and charted and the relation of the yarn 
number to the diameter of the ring was quite definitely 
established. From this analysis it was found that there 
were certain other determining factors, so we proceeded 
with further study and analysis together with experimen- 
tal work; and it was found that in conjunction with the 
ring diameters the width of the flange on spinning rings 
and the depth and thickness of vertical rings for twisting 
bore a very definite relation to the diameter of the ring. 

This finally led to the development of a formula for 
determining ring sizes and, while this formula has never 
been completely worked out, it has proved of great prac- 
tical value to builders of spinning frames and twisters. 
We developed a range of seemingly ideal ring sizes for 
various counts of yarn, which we term the normal sizes. 
In twister rings this included not only the diameter but 
the depth and thickness of the ring. We found from the 
adoption of these normal size rings that we could increase 
the diameter considerably, so long as we maintained the 
depth and thickness of the normal size ring. This we 
found could be done without decreasing the speed or in- 
juring the yarn. The results of this study were more or 
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N. C. State Style Show 


Pictured is the group of young ladies from eleven North Caro- 
lina colleges who took part in the Style Show conducted by the 
Textile School of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, on Apri! 
22, 1937. The garments were made from fabrics designed and 
woven by students in the Textile School and the yarns used in the 
fabrics were spun, bleached, and dyed by the Textile students. 


The Style Show is held each year as a part of the Textile Ex- 
position and demonstrates the practicability of the instruction and 
work done by students in all departments of the Textile School. 


Grand Prize Winner 


Miss Mary Lanier Seagraves of Fuquay Springs, representing 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C., was awarded the grand prize at 
the Style Show conducted by the Textile School of North Carolins 
State College on April 22, 1937, in co-operation with the home 
economics departments of the following North Carolina colleges 
Appalachian, Catawba, Elon, Flora Macdonald, Greensboro, Hizh 
Point, Louisburg, Meredith, Peace, Salem, and the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina. 


The material was made by E. L. Bolick of Hickory and R. S. 
Hudson of Raleigh. 


Picture of First Prize Winners at N. C. State Style Show 
Right to Left--Vera Rackley, Warrensville, Appalachian; Emmy Wellman, Salisbury, Catawba; Virginia Kerns, Ether, Elon: 
Sadie McCall, Ellerbe, Flora Macdonald; Virginia Patrick, Bahama, Greensboro; Iva Mae Fowler, Thomasville, High Point: Mary 
Lanier Seagraves, Fuquay Springs, Meredith (Grand Prize); Athlea Boone, Louisburg, Louisburg; Sarah Hasson, Knoxville. Tenn., 
Meredith; Mary Graham, Goldsboro, Peace; Elizabeth Norfleet, Roxobel, Salem; Wylma Ferguson, Asheville, Woman’s College. 


} 
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Facts About the Wagner Law 
Many misleading statements and propaganda are being 
circulated among employees relative to their rights under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Law which was recently held 
constitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court. In order to 
give actual facts and to prevent misunderstanding, we 
present below some questions and the answers, to same as 
supported by official statements of those who sponsored 
the bill in Congress. 
QUESTION: 
Is an employee required to join a labor union? 
ANSWER: 
No. He is not required to join or pay dues to any 
organization of any kind. Senator Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, who piloted the bill through the Senate, 
said: 

“The bill does not require or request any em- 
ployee to join any organization of any kind. shape 
or character. It does not seek to encourage or 
bring about the establishment of any labor organ- 


ization under any employer where there is now 
none. 


QUESTION: 
If an employer should engage in collective bargain- 
ing with a labor union must he agree to its demands? 
Must he reach an agreement of anv nature? 
ANSWER: 
No. The Supreme Court of the United States says: 

“The Act does not compel agreements between 
employers and employees. It does not compel 
any agreement whatever.” 

Senator Wagner of New York, author of the bill, 
said: 

“It does not compel anyone to make a compact 
of any kind if no terms are arrived at that are 
satisfactory to him. The very essence ef collec- 
tive bargaining is that either party shall be free 
to withdraw if its conditions are not met.” 

(QUESTION: 


Does the Wagner Act required closed shop agrze- 
ments? 


ANSWER: 
No. Senator Wagner said: 

“There is nothing in the bill which favors the 
closed shop. It provides merely that closed shor 
agreements may be made, but only in those States 
where they are now legal, by voluntary agreements 
between employers and employees.” 

QUESTION: 
May an employee elect to deal directly with his em- 
plover and not deal through a labor organization? 


ANSWER: 
Yes. The Supreme Court of the United States says 
that the Act does not prevent an employer from 
making such individual contracts as he may “elect 
to make directly with individual employees.” 
QUESTION: 
Can employees in a company organize or belong to 
an employee representation plan for the purpose of 
group action in dealing with management? 


ANSWER: 


Yes. Nothing in the Act prohibits existence of rep-. 


resentation plans confined to a single plant or em- 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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J ACME BALE TIES 
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FIBRE, 
WOOD, 
CORRUGATED 


@ ‘Millmen have learned by 
years of experience that ACME 
Bale Ties are dependable, 
smooth and clean—that they 
assure neat, good-looking bales. 


“Acme Steelstrap enables faster packing, safer, 
more economical handling and shipping of textiles 
in wooden or corrugated boxes, cartons or 
bundles. Damage claims are reduced, pilferage is 
prevented and costs are lowered. 


‘* “My Second Strap-Book’ contains many important 
time- and money-saving suggestions. Mail the 
coupon for your copy, today. There is no obli- 


gation.” Nov 
ATME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta Ga., 603 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Avenue—Chicago: 2827 Archer Avenue 
Boston, Mass—Charlotte, N. C.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mail a copy of Second Strap-Book.”’ 


© Have Doc. Steelstrap get the details for an analysis of our shipping 
problem. I understand there is no obligation. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Answer To “Troubled” 


(Why Bad Selvages) 
Editor: 


Answering “Troubled.” Here is the way out of your 
predicament. 

I am assuming that you have the regular Dutcher 
wood-roll temples. 

Go over your looms and be certain that every temple 
has the correct burr in it. That is, be sure there is a right 
hand roll in each right hand temple, and that every left 
hand temple has a left hand roll. 

If, after you get your rolls right, you still have burr 
lioles in the cloth, proceed as follows: 

Cut some strips of cloth a little less in width than the 
temple roll is long, wrap tightly around the roll enough 
cloth to take up half the length of the steel teeth. 

Be sure that you wind the cloth on the burr so that the 
last or outer end of the cloth will follow the roll, other- 
wise it is liable to unwind itself and come out. 

“GEORGE” 


Reply To “A Spinner” 
(What Average Number) 
Editor: 

In answer to “A Spinner” concerning finding the aver- 
age yarn when running several yarn numbers at the same 
time, let me give the following rule: 

Spindle yarn —- total spindles — average yarn number. 
(Spindle yarn is the number of spindles on a certain yarn 
No. times that arn number. 

Note that the hours run play no part in the calcula- 
tion as long as all spindles run the same number of hours. 
I{ different hours are run on the various yarns, each 
number of yarn should have its spindles prorated to a 
constant run, such as 40 hours per shift per weetk. 

For example: 


Nimmber 


Spindles Spindle 
of Prames per Prame Spindles Yarn Number Yarn 
10 < 208 2080 * 14.00 29,129 
14 = Be. 46,592 
24 Fe = 99 840 


Total—9984 Total—175,552 
175,552—9984—17.58 average yarn number. 
“Mippie TrMer”’ 


How Soft? 


Editor: 


May I ask if yarn can be spun on a ring spinning 
frame as soft as it can be made on a mule? 
“Sort SpuN”’ 


What Timing for Picking Motions? 
Editor: 


What is the correct timing of picking motion on a 
Draper loom? What will result if the pick is set too 
early or too late? 


“FIXER” 


Answer To “Treasurer” 


(Flyer Led or Bobbin Lead?) 
Editor: 


The bobbin-lead method fly frames is the best and is 
almost always adopted on modern fly frames. 


In a flyer-lead frame, since the flyer rotates at a speed 
greater than that of the bobbin, the latter must have its 
slowest speed when empty and its greatest speed when 
filled, and must constantly and uniformly increase in the 
number of revolutions per minutes between these two ex- 
tremes. This is the principal objection to a fiyer-lead 
frame, the larger and heavier the bobbins become, the 
faster they must be driven, hence the greater the amount 
of power required to drive the machine. 

In a bobbin-lead frame, however, since the speed of 
the bobbin is greater than that of the fiver the bobbin 
must rotate at its greatest speed when empty and at its 
slowest speed when full. and must constantly and uni- 
formly decrease in the number of revolutions per minute 
between these two points. For this reason the bobbin- 
lead frame is preferred to the fiver-lead. since in this case 
as the bobbins grow large and heavy, it is not necessary 
to drive them so fast, and the consumption of power is 
therefore more uniform. 


H. H. Ros. 


Another Answer To Treasurer 
Editor: 


In reply to “Treasurer,” I have had the experience and 
will give answer to your question on fly frames. 

Good results, such as quantity and auality, can be had 
on either flyer-lead or bobbin-lead fly frames, but IT must 
sav that I prefer the bobbin-lead. 

The bobbin being round is well balanced and is smaller 
in diameter than the flyer. Even when the bobbin is full 
of roving it is much more able to take the faster speed 
necessary to wind the roving on the bobbin. 

Moreover, in a bobbin-lead frame the bobbin has its 
greatest speed when emopty and first started, while in a 
fiver-lead frame the bobbin has its greatest speed when 
full of roving, necessitating more power to drive the frame 
as the bobbin becomes full. 


“BospBIN-LEAD.” 


id 
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Machinery Developments Discussed 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 


Division of the Southern Textile Association was 

held in the textile hall of North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., on Saturday, May 1, 1937. 
Chairman P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent, The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C., called the meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock a. m., and the invocation. was then 
said by the Rev. Newton J. Robison, pastor of Hillyer 
Memorial Christian Church, Raleigh. 


Chairman Parks: Gentlemen, I am sure we are all 
very happy to be at State College again this morning. 
We are always glad to come here, and it has been our 
policy to be at State College for one of our two meetings 
during the year. That has been a very happy arrange- 
ment so far. Those of us who went to school here are 
always glad to get back, and those who did not are glad 
to come because they know the great value this school 
has been to our State. 


We shall now have a word from Dean Nelson, of the 
Textile School. 


Thomas Nelson, Dean, Textile School, State College, 
Raleigh: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, Colonel Har- 
rellson, Dean of our school, asked me to say that he is 
very sorry not to be here with you today and to assure 
you of his interest. The only reason he is not here is 
because of a previous engagement, and of course he can 
not be in two places at the same time. 

Our subject today, research, is one that is of great in- 
terest to all textile men. We shall have a speaker later 
on that subject. 

Let me say that we are very glad to have you with us 
and hope you will always come to State College to see us 
when you are in Raleigh. (Applause.) 


Toi regular Spring Meeting of the Eastern Carolina 


Chairman: Thank you, Dean Nelson. 

Gentlemen, since our last meeting the Association has 
had a real loss in the death of Mr. Harvey Hill, the sec- 
retary of the Association. I wonder if there is any motion 


in regard to a resolution? 


T. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: I move that a committee be appointed to 
draw up appropriate resolutions to be recorded in our 
minutes and to be sent to the trade papers for publica- 
tion, regarding the death of Mr. Harvey Hill, secretary 
of the Association. 

This motion was seconded and was carried by a rising 
vote. 


Chairman: Is there any business to come before the 
meeting other than the election of officers? If not, let 
me take this occasion to remind the members of the nom- 
inating committee that they are to report to us later this 
morning. The members of that committee are Mr. Mul- 
len, Mr. Lanier, Mr. Tatum and Mr. Oldham. You will 
have an opportunity to retire after the principal address 
has been made, to come to some decision as to your nom- 
inations. Bear in mind that a new chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary, and one member of the executive com- 
mittee are to be nominated. 


If there is no other business, I ask Professor Nelson to 
introduce the speaker of the day. 


Dean Nelson: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I pre- 
sume most of you are familiar with and know Mr. Fraser, 
who is here to speak to you this morning. If not, Mr. 
Fraser is assistant general manager of the H. & B. Amer- 
ican Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. He is a graduate, I 
believe, of Brown University, and he has been in business 
for quite a number of years. He is well qualified to talk 
to you about the subject which has been selected, “Recent 
Developments in the Textile Industry.” Those of you 
who were down at Greenville saw some of those develop- 
ments which have taken place during the last few years. 
These developments raise a serious problem for the young 
men. As you know, there are fewer spindles today than 
there were a few years ago, and greater production; and 
it will need some serious thought on the part of those 
who are connected with the mills—you men and other 
executives—to so guide things, especially here in the 
South, that the textile industry will run smoothly. Mr. 
Fraser will talk to you on some of these recent develop- 
ments, and I am sure we shall hear him with a great deal 
of interest. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to you Mr. Wil- 
liam McL. Fraser. (Applause.) 


William McL. Fraser, Assistant General Manager. H. 
& B. American Machine Co., Pawtucket. R. I.: It is 
always nice to get the applause in the beginning, because 
you may not be sure of it afterwards. 


Professor Nelson, Mr. Parks, and Gentlemen of the 
Southern Textile Association: A few weeks ago. at the 
Greenville show, I wrote a letter home in which I stated 
that so many people had visited our exhibit and the boys 
had had to do so much talking that they had all lost their 
voices. When I got home from there they told me our 
housekeeper said: “Well, Mr. Fraser could not lose his 
voice, because he never says anything.” 


The remainder of Mr. Fraser’s address appears on 
Page 8. 


Chairman: I know that I express the gratitude of the 
whole Division when TI say to Mr. Fraser that we appre- 
ciate his address immensely. We are grateful indeed, 
Mr. Fraser, for your taking the arduous trip all the way 
South to spend 20 minutes with us, as vou have done. 
We should be truly grateful to Mr. Fraser and to his 
company, and we are, for the expense and trouble they 
have incurred in having him come to us today. The dis- 
tance is more than five hundred miles (I know that it 
must seem like a thousand to Mr. Fraser) that he has 
come to be with us today. 

I am going to appoint Mr. Mullen as a committee of 
one to draft the resolution of which we spoke. 

I thave to make an announcement with some regret, and 
that is that Mr. Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, will 
not be present today to give us the talk on Janan which 
we had listed on the program. When we asked Mr. Philip 
to speak to us he replied that he would be glad to do it if 
a tentative engagement that he had failed to materialize. 
That engagement did materialize, however. and so he 
could not come. 

As has been mentioned, our secretary, Mr. Hill, died in 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Personal News 


Sherman Anders is now overseer spinning at the J. W. 
Sanders Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


T. B. Hunt has been appointed superintendent of the 
Clover Spinning Mill, Clover, S. C. 


J. F. Warner, for many vears with Paciific Mills, has 
joined the Calcc Chemical Co., Inc., as vice-president. 
He will make his headquarters at the executive offices in 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


A. B. Baker, formerly superintendent of the Georgia 
Duck & Cordage Co., Scottdale, Ga., has been appointed 
South Carolina representative of the E. F. Houghton & 
Co., of Philadelphia. 


W. W. Neal. president of the Marion Knitting Mills, 
Marion, N. C., has been re-elected chairman by the new 
board of directors of the North Carolina School for the 
Deaf at Morganton, N. C. 


L. G. Moss, who has been overseer of carding and 
spinning at Pee Dee Mill No. 1 at Rockingham, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Bedspread Mill of 
Marshall Field & Co., Leaksville, N. C. 


R. L. Sauls, former superintendent of the Carolina Nar- 
row Fabrics Company of Winston-Salem, has taken up 
new work as superintendent of the Fiber Manufacturing 
Company, Newton, N. C. 


H. H. Spray has given up his work as overseer of card- 
ing at Jefferson Mills, Jefferson, Ga., to become overseer 
of carding and spinning at Selma Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Birmingham, Ala. 


A. F. McKissick, of Greenville, S. C., and W. S. Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg, S. C., were among hows elected, 
last week, to the board of directors of the Charleston and 
Western Carolina Railroad. 


L. Rheinhardt has resigned as superintendent of the 
jennings Cotton Mills, and has been succeeded by Lewis 
M. Peeler, who formerly held the position of night over- 
seer of the Marlboro Cotton Mills’ spinning department, 
at Bennettsville, S. C. 


Robert O. Huffman, general manager and treasurer of 
the Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Company, Mor- 
ganton. N. C.. was re-elected to the board of directors of 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers in 
New York last week. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
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S. H. Jordan has become general superintendent of the 
weaving and slashing divisions of the Winona Mills. 
Winona, Miss. He formerly held a similar position with 
the No. 2 unit of the Chadwick-Hoskins Company at 
Charlotte. 


Beveridge C. Dunlop, vice-president of American Bem 
berg Corporation and North American Rayon Corpora- 
tion, and Dr. C. Herrmann, a director of both companies, 
recently sailed for Europe. Dr. Herrmann is returning 
from a visit here and Mr. Dunlop will be abroad for a 
few weeks. 


J. C. Godfrey is now superintendent of the weaving 
division of the No. 1 plant of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Fort Mill, S Mr. Godfrey formerly was engaged in 
installing spoolers and warpers for the Barber-Colman 
Company. He succeeds G. C. Heyward, who has re- 
signed. 


Earl Spencer has been appointed secretary-treasurer of 
the Valdese Manufacturing Company, succeeding the late 
Francis Garrou. 

Mr. Spencer has already entered his new duties with 
the concern, with which he has been connected for some 
time as sales representative with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 


“Youngest” Salesman at the Knitting Arts 


Although nearing the four-score years and ten mile- 
stone, probably no other attendant in a booth at the re- 
cent Knitting Arts Exhibition spent a busier week than 
Frederick H. Bishop, formerly vice-president of the Uni- 
versal Winding Company. 

A constant stream of visitors called at the Universal 


booth to shake hands with this grand old “young” man 
of the textile machinery 
builders and there’ were 


many demands for an expla- 
nation of his failure to at- 
tend the 1936 Show. which 
was the first he had missed 
since this event was inaugu- 
rated in 1906. 

Mr. Bishop first exhibited 
Leesona winders at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893. 
He was convinced it was 
easier to sell through the eve 
than through the ear, and 
following the Chicago expe- 
rience, succeeded in organ- 
izing a group of men to ex- 
hibit textile machinery at 
Boston. Thus was started 
the International Textile Expositions which were formerly 
held in that city every other year. 

Later the above group took over the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bishop, who made the first sales trip through the 
South for the Universal Winding Company, shortly fol- 
lowing the Civil War, also assisted the committee that 
organized the Southern Textile Exposition. David Clark, 


editor of Textile Bulletin, was a member of that commit- 
tee. 


Mr. Bishop, who is widely known throughout the 
Southern textile industry, and has attended every South- 
ern Textile Exposition until this year, relates many in- 
teresting experiences of his early trips to this territory. 


Frederick H. Bishop 
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Passenger trains in those days did not run as frequently 
as they do today, and on numerous occasions he had to 
ride the caboose on a freight from one distant city to 
another in order to keep an appointment. 


Western beef was served at only one hotel in the South 
shortly after the war, declared Mr. Bishop. This was a 
house in Atlanta, Ga., and salesmen made it a point to 
spend the week-end there so they could feast on steaks 
during Saturday and Sunday. 


Since his retirement from active duty with Universal 
Winding Company, Mr. Bishop has devoted much of his 
time to the affairs of the G. A. R. in Massachusetts, of 
which organization he was formerly State commander. 
He is the only surviving veteran of his own post in 
Quincy, Mass., where he now resides. 


National Oil Products Co. Erect Plant At 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Production in the new Cedartown, Ga., plant of the 
National Oil Products Company of Harrison, N. J., will 
begin about May 15th, according to an announcement 
made by John H. Barton, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction for the company, who returned recently from a 
visit to the 52-acre site. 

The ten-building plant, which has been under an ex- 
tensive construction and renovation program since Jan- 
uary, will manufacture products used in textile process- 
ing, paper milling and other industries. 

‘Construction work has been progressing rapidly,’ Mr. 
Barton reported to President C. P. Gulick of National 
Oil Products Company, “and partial production operators 
will be under way about May 15th.” 

E. T. Woods, chief engineer of the company, returned 
last week from a six weeks’ visit to the Georgia plant for 
a conference with Mr. Barton and other executives as to 
future production policy plans. 

National Oil Products Company has other offices and 
plants in Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Portland and 
Seattle with main offices, laboratories and manufacturing 
facilities in Harrison. 

The Cedartown plant, second in size to the Harrison 
headquarters, will manufacture completely all type prod- 
ucts of sulphonation, condensation, high and low temper- 
ature chemical reactions and compounds of complex 
chemical synthesis. 


Coming Textile Events 


MAY 12-13-14 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association wil! 
hold their annual meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Board of Governors meet May 12. 
May 14-15 
National Rayon Technical Conference, at Wash- 


ington, D 
MAY 31 - June 5 
National Cotton Week. Seventh Annual Observ- 


ance. 
JUNE 3-4 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 37th 
annual meeting, at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
June 11-12 


Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
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New Machinery Developments Discussed At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from Page 13) 


January. I wish at this time to present the new secretary, 
Mr. B. Ellis Royal, who has been recently appointed by 
the Board of Directors and who is going to fill Mr. Hill’s 
shoes. We shall be glad to have a word from Mr. Royal. 


B. Ellis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion: 1 don’t know whether I shall be able to fill Mr. 
Hill’s shoes or not, Mr. Chairman, but I will try. 


There was a man in Charlotte who told me the Eastern 
Carolina Division would not have a big crowd, but I 
have decided he did not know what he was talking about. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held at 
Myrtle. Beach, South Carolina, on June 11th and 12th. 
We are looking forward to having a good meeting, and I 
hope to see many of you there. One of the men on the 
program will be Mr. T. M. Marchant, of the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S.C. At the banquet there 
will not be a speech, but there will be several entertain- 
ment features. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that I am proud to be 
here and proud to be connected with the Southern Textile 
Association. 


Chairman: Mr. Royal did not say anything about 
those cards; I think he rather hates to say anything 
about them and also hates to mention those two bucks. 
So I will do it for him. We are anxious to have every one 
of you fill out a registration card, so that we shall have a 
record of the attendance. And Mr. Royal will be glad to 
receive your dues, if any of you wish to pay up at this 
time. 

Since our subject is new developments in textile ma- 
chinery, and since it is so recent a date after the Green- 
ville Exposition, | am rather of the opinion that this 
meeting will be more or less a rehash of what we saw at 
Greenville. First, so far as weaving is concerned, | 
should like to ask you gentlemen what was the most sig- 
nificant thing shown in the looms down at Greenville, for 
instance, Was there anything new in the principles in- 
volved in weaving? If there were no new principles, then 
what was different in the construction of the looms that 
might be of interest? Which of those looms at the show 
down there did you regard as being somewhat revolution- 
ary, if any? 


M. C. Brown,.Overseer Weaving, No. 5 Mill, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: The X Model looms 
were very interesting. I noticed on the loom some im- 
provements; for instance, the let-off had a larger drum. 
It also has a crank arm with a shock absorber on it, to 
lessen the jar. 


(Chairman: 
let-off ? 


You say there was a larger drum on the 


Mr. Brown: On the let-off friction. 


Chairman: It gives you more contact, so you really 
get a better grip on it? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Chairman: 
work? 


How did the shock-absorbing crank arm 


Mr. Brown: I did not get into the details of that; it 
was so hard to understand, and the fellows were almost 
talked down when I got there. 
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Chairman: I believe it did have a spring in it, though, 
didn’t it, so if there was a sudden shock, like the shuttle 
getting trapped, there would not be so much jar? 


Mr. Brown: 
too. 


Yes, sir. Several other improvements, 
I noticed a new harness. 


Chairman: I believe those remarks had to do with the 
Draper X Model. Were there any other looms down 
there with improvements on them worthy of note? Did 
anyone see the device down there for stopping the shuttle 
without its hitting the picker so hard? ‘There was a V- 
shaped device for stopping the shuttle before it hit the 
picker rod so hard. 

Is there anything else anyone cares to say about the 
weaving? 

M. R. Harden, Supt., Erwin Cotton Mill Co., Durham, 
N.C. I don’t know whether anyone here has actually 
tried them or not, but this seemed to be something new. 
One of the looms had a picker designed with ball bear- 
ings. It had an arm at the end that seemed to do away 
with two of the lug straps. 

Chairman: ‘That was a very fine pick design on that. 
I noticed it, too. It traversed; didn’t have all the wear 
at one point. It also was made ball-bearing, as Mr. 
Harden says. All of us know that pick cams and pick 
bearings are the cause of a lot of trouble. If they would 
just stay put as we put them it would be all right, but 
they really cause a lot of trouble. 

W.H. Miley, Jr., Supt., No. 2, Erwin Cotton Mills Co.., 
Erwin: One of the things that struck me about the X 
Model loom was the liberal use of anti-friction bearings. 
I was told there were sixteen, I think, mostly on the shaft 
and the crank shaft. I think that is a tremendous im- 


provement. 
Chairman: I think all of us will agree with you that 
it is. Along with that, the lubrication is simplified tre- 


mendously. A grease of some kind is used that will stay 
there very much better than oil would. 

What would you say, Mr. Miley, with relation to the 
construction of the loom as a whole? 


Mr. Miley: I thought they were much better con- 
structed looms, much heavier, designed to stand higher 
speed than the old type of loom. 


Chairman: I thought that must be so, outside of the 
fact that we could all see they were heavier. If they had 
not been heavier they would not have been able to use 
them at the speed they did. Most of us running looms 
now would be afraid to run them up to 220 per minute 
unless we had a steel tank of some kind handy to get 
into, to escape the flying parts. 

Is there any other discussion of weaving? If not, we 
will go back to the beginning and have a discussion of 
carding. 

Is there any new development in picking since we dis- 
cussed that subject, whether shown at Greenville or not? 
What is the latest trend in picking? 

Mr. Miley: While I did not see this particular device 
at the show, I was told it was there—a device for analyz- 
ing laps. Maybe someone saw that and will tell about it. 
I did not see it, but I heard it described. 


Chairman: That is right; there was a device for that. 


Mr. Lanier, you were down there; did you see it? 

D. F. Lanier, Supt., Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. 
C.: I did not see it. 
it. 


1 heard about it, but I did not see 


| 
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Mr. Harden: I don’t believe I can explain it quite as 
well, probably, as some others, because I did not go into 
it thoroughly; but it seemed to me that the principle was 
that they put the lap up on top of the machine and ran 
it off (it was an electric machine), and uneven places were 
shown up on a scale down underneath the machine. It 
showed the degree of variation, thick and thin places, 
and showed which way it was. 


If you are going to draw it on the board there you can 
show it better than I can tell it. 


Chairman: I thought I would draw it as you explain 
it. ‘There are two rollers on which the lap sits. These 
two rollers take the sheet of the lap and feed it off the 
lap itself; they come together and feed the lap through. 
Those rollers are controlled with a knock-off motion such 
as we see on pickers. When a certain footage, which has 
already been predetermined, is fed off into this pan down 
here (when we have a yard or two yards or maybe even 
one foot) the gearing can be set to feed off just that much 
and cut it off. Now, it does not cut it off as a knife, but 
| think there are two rolls down here that run after these 
stop and bite it ofi—pull it off. 1 am not sure that is 
just the device, but it does bite it off. It cuts off the same 
amount each time; that is the advantage of it. This is 
an accurate way, as contrasted with the old haphazard 
way of putting the lap down on the floor and cutting it 
off. In the pan here there is a combined scale; you can 
read the scale here which shows the weight of that. It 
gives it in tenths of an ounce variation, which is very 
much finer than we were able to get before. 1 expect we 
have been right thankful that we could not get it any 
nearer, or we might have worried more. In addition to 
that, there is a light out here in the back, so that when 
the lap is being run off the man can look at the lap and 
the thick and thin places will show up. All that is 
mounted in a machine about as high as my head and not 
eomplicated. 1 thought it a very good machine. 


Are there any other developments in picking? All 
right; let's move on to carding. Has anyone seen any- 
thing new or heard of anything new in carding? 1 am 
beginning to believe that the machinery manufacturers 
have come to the belief that either the card is a perfect 
device or else that we have reached the limit m improve- 
ments. Or maybe we have not raised enough sand about 
it to get them to take much interest in improving the 
cards. At any rate, the old card is a pretty good device, 
especially with the recent developments in card clothing. 

Would you say those statements, Mr. Fraser, are more 
or less true? 


Mr. Fraser: Well, | expect your statements are pretty 
true so far as the cards go. None of the machine builders 
are scrambling for card orders; they would rather build 
other machines. It is not a very profitable business. In 
our own plant, however, at the present time, we are work- 
ing on three rather radical changes in the card. They are 
of such nature and are not far enough along so that I can 
really say anything about it. I do not think the mill man 
has anything to worry about if his card is in good condi- 
tion. 


Chairman: ‘Thank you, Mr. Fraser. 


(To be continued next week) 
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The Student Loan Fund 


OME months ago we induced the American 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to incor- 
porate, as a subsidiary organization, the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Student 
Loan Fund, Inc. 


The incorporators and directors of the loan 
fund organization were T. H. Webb, Concord, N. 
C.; R. R. West, Danville, Va.; John A. Law, 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; P. E. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Comer Jennings, Eufaula, Ala. 

Wm. M. McLaurine, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, is secre- 
tary and treasurer and will handle all funds. 

It is proposed to make loans (not donations ) 
to boys who desire textile educations but whose 
fathers are unable to provide all of the funds 
for college expenses. There are many such boys 
now in our cotton mills. 

The donor can, if he so elects, specify that the 
amount he gives will be loaned only to boys from 
his mill or only to boys attending a specified tex- 
tile school. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Student Loan Fund, Inc., was so set up 
as to insure that any corporation or individual 
making a donation can deduct upon his income 
tax returns and therefore a large portion of the 
amount donated will be money which otherwise 
would go to the Government as taxes. 

The cause of the loan fund will be presented 
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to the Washington meeting of the Américan Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association by Thos. H. 
Webb and it is hoped that cotton manufacturers 
will respond sufficiently to make it possible for 
loans to be made next fall to a large number of 
cotton mill boys who desire a textile education 
and thereby a better chance in life. 


Printer Parasites 


| T is reported that the C. I. O. are paying their 
organizers $100 per week with salaries of $10,- 
O00 per year to district organizers such as Steve 
Nance in Atlanta. 


As far as we can learn every man who is draw- 
ing $100 or more per week organizing the textile 
workers of the South is a printer and no textile 
man has been allowed to have a position drawing 
any such salary. Nance, Peele, Lawrence, Nixon 
and all of those who are getting the big pay are 
printers. 

The dictionary defines a parasite as— 

A hanger on, a plant or animal living on some other 
living organism at whose expense it obtains its food, shel- 
ter or the like. 

A large group of printers who have never 
worked in cotton mills are now living on the tex- 
tile industry and can be definitely classed as par- 
asites. 


What They Desire 


[, TISDALE, writing in Liberty after 
an investigation of the cause of strikes, dur- 
ing which he interviewed many workers, says 
that the typical statement is— 

The thing we want most is steady work, without lay- 
ofis. Every man wants to be sure of enough regular pay 
to take care of his wife and his kids. 

That is a sensible answer and we believe that 
it reflects the attitude of 90 per cent of the fac- 
tory workers in America. 

They desire better wages, of course, especially 
during periods of prosperity, but the thing they 
desire most is steady work without those lay-offs 
which mean suffering and deprivation for their 
wives and children? 

Those cotton manufacturers who are driving 
their mills three shifts and are responsible for 
spindle hours amounting to 9,689,000,000 during 
March should read the above statement over 
and over again. 

Overproduction now will not only destroy 
profits but in the light of the lessons of the past 
mean many weeks or months of idleness or part 
time operations. 

The mills may make enough profits now to 
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counterbalance the losses of the periods during 
which they are upon part time operations, but 
what about the employees and what about their 
wives and children? 

The employees have no control over the ex- 
tent of present operations but they are the ones 
who will suffer most as the result of same. 


“The thing we want most is steady work, with- 
out lay-off,” say the employees. 


It will be wise for employees to heed that 
warning and so conduct themselves as not to be 
responsible for the suffering which must result 
from part time operations in the future. 


Complete Delegation Of Power 


& Is probable that the cotton mill employees 
of the South have not realized the terms of the 
agreement signed in their behalf on March 8th 
by Francis Gorman, president of the United 
Textile Workers with John Lewis, president oi 
the C. I. O., and his assistant, Sidney Hillman. 

The C. I. O. are not only given full authority 
to fix initiation fees and dues of all new members 
and to require that all initiation fees and dues 
be turned over to the C. I. O. but the following 
paragraphs show the complete surrender of 
authority to the C. I. O. leaders. 


We call attention to the following sections: 


“(3). The United Textile Workers of America shall 
turn over its funds to the textile workers organizing 
committee to be used in the organizing campaign. The 
several officers and agents of the United Textile Workers 
of America shall place themselves under the jurisdiction 
and orders of the textile workers organizing committee. 

“(5). The committee for industrial organization shail 
have complete power and authority to determine the 
details incident to the termination of the organizing cam- 
paign, the disbanding of the textile workers organizing 
committee, and the reorganization of the United Textile 
Workers of America the benefit of its present members 
and new members who join during the organizing cam- 
paign. 

Those to whom all of this authority has been 
given are: 

John Lewis, a coal miner who has lived as a 
labor racketeer and now owns a home at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and another in Florida; Francis 
Gorman, an Englishman who came to this coun- 
try and has lived for a long time on dues collected 
from New England textile operatives; Sidney 
Hillman, who was born a Lithuanian and edu- 
cated to be a Rabbi but found the labor union 
racket more profitable. 

The cotton mill operatives have in recent 
years adopted the policy of keeping union dues 
in the hands of a local treasurer but it is appar- 
ent that these foreign born and self-appointed 
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union leaders do not propose to permit anything 
of that kind in the future. 

The agreement between Gorman and Lewis 
and Hillman leaves the union members of sou- 
thern cotton mill operatives few rights and less 
control over their own affairs than exists in 
Germany under the reign of Hitler. 


In His Way 


| T is not so much that the Supreme Court jus- 
tices are set in their ways as the fact that they 
are sitting in the President’s way. 


—Charlotte Observer. 


No Sit Down Strikes in Egypt 


Contract labor, one hears, started in Egypt. 
Yes, and we shudder to think of what Ol’ Pha- 
roah and Joseph would have done to a sit-down 
strike.—Greensboro Daily News. 


Loose Thinking 


bs a recent address at Tuscaloosa, Ala., Gov. 
E. D. Rivers of Georgia said: 

I interpreted “States Rights” as the right of a State to 
demand Federal aid in problems involving education, 
health, highway building and social security. 

The above is certainly an outstanding exam- 
ple of loose thinking. 

“States Rights” of course means and has 
always meant those rights reserved by and to 
the States when the United States was formed 
and certain powers were given to the Congress 
which they created. 

Contrast the loose thinking of Governor Riv- 
ers with a recent statement by U. S. Senator 
J. W. Bailey of North Carolina in which he said: 

If the powers reserved to the State of North Carolina 
ought to be impaired, if the rights reserved to the people 
of North Carolina, as individuals, are to be abridged, if 
the powers of the President or Congress ought to be 
increased, there is a way provided, and that way is the 
submission of an amendment to the Constitution for rati- 
fication by State conventions or State legislatures. 


A poodle dog has the right to stand upon its 
hind legs and beg for food. That seems to be 
the attitude which Governor Rivers would have 
the States adopt. 

The States created Congress and are the mas- 
ters. Senator Bailey rightly says that when nec- 
essary the creators have a right and the “‘power 
to amend, increase and change the authority of 
the body which it created but that the Congress 
can never have any powers except those given 
to it by the sovereign States. 
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Economy plus Efficiency 


WHALEBONE 
LEATHER BELTING 


A high speed, general utility waterproof 
belt for regular drives made in all widths 
from first quality packer steer hides. 


Every delivery of Whalebone is factory 
tested assuring positive drive control, 
perfect balance, high coefficient of fric- 
tion and minimum stretch. 


Today is the time to investigate the 
power saving features of Whalebone 
leather belt. Address the makers for 
further information. 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Double Duty Travelers 
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SPINNING RING. The greatest 


Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 

1 Mi-Cleanser No. 35. 

1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 


ESTABLISHED 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. | 


Mill News 


AsHEsoro, N. C.—At the Standard Tytape Company, 
manufacturers of cotton and rayon braids and jacquard 
lacing, workmen are engaged in the installation of new 
machinery in a large addition which has recently been 
completed. 


RoANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Rosemary Manufactur- 
ing Company is equipping its spinning rolls with the 
Guillet taper fitted neck by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Asheville Cotton Mills are 
having a “No Drip” slasher exhaust system installed on 
their slashers by The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREENSBORO, GA.—The Mary Leila Cotton Mill is 
having its automatic spoolers equipped with the patented 
Vacuum Cleaning System of The Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Work is being completed on 
erection of a new office building for the Whitney Manu- 
facturing Company at a cost of $2,500. V.M. Mont- 
gomery is treasurer and general manager of the concern 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Cannon Mills Company has in- 
creased employees in the North and South Carolina mills 
by 2,000 during the past year, C. A. Cannon, president, 
reported to the board of directors. The number of opera- 
tives is now 17,000, he said. 


SELMA, ALA.——Due to reasons which are stated to be a 
shortage of yarn stocks at the Sunset Mills Company, 
here, the mill will be shut down indefinitely. Approxi- 
mately 200 employees have been affected. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—The Walker Engineering Co.., 
Inc., has been engaged in installing and erecting $75,000 
worth of additional machinery at the Oconee Mills, Inc.., 
which were recently purchased by the Beacon Manufac- 
turing Company of Swannanoa, N. C. 


RAMsSEuR, N. C.—With 190 operatives on the payroll, 
the Columbia Manutacturing Company is operating at 
capacity with two eight-hour shifts of operatives on the 
payroll. ‘The mills are engaged in the manufacture of 
sheeting and duck. 


Spray, N. C.—In an effort to complete three construc- 
tion projects by the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills by 
June Ist, work is going forward rapidly. These three 
projects will represent an expenditure of approximately 
$300,000. 

These projects include a three-story extension to the 
Spray Bleachery and a four-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse with 80,000 square feet of floor space. The 
cost of these two projects will be approximately $150,000. 

The third project is a filter plant to supply water for 
the Spray Mills, and also to be used in connection with 
the 75,000-gallon drinking water plant in Draper, N. C. 
The sewer plant will be 4,000,000 gallons capacity. 
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Mill News 


Monroe, N. C.—The machinery of the Union Cotton 
Mills Company is being overhauled. The Union Mills 
manufacture yarns. 


SHOoALs, N. C.—The W. Lee Construction 
Company of Charlotte has begun Boor on a hydro-elec- 
tric plant at High Shoals for the Jackson Mills. The 
plant is being built on the South Fork of the Catawba 
River. 


McKinney, Tex.—<According to announcement by 
Frank W. Smith, manager, the McKinney Cotton Mill 
has added 200 new employees, making 700 now working 
three eight-hour shifts. 


RicHMonp, Va.—E. E. Burrus of Charlottesville, Va., 
is architect for an addition which will be erected to the 
plant of the Virginia Rayon Mills at Orange, Va. The 
addition will be two stories high, of brick, and 70 by 120 
feet in size. 


VaLtMEaD, N. C.—Th>o work on constructing the homes 
to replace those destroyed by fire in the Valmead village 
of the Moore Cotton Mill Company last year, has been 
started, B. B. Hayes, secretary of the mills, states. There 
were 18 homes burned, entailing a loss of $20,000. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The recent offering of Burlington 
Mills stock by Lehman Bros. was over-subscribed. The 
shares have been quoted at 1844. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York was appointed warrant agent to 
accept common stock purchase warrants when presented 
for exercise. 


East ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—The old Roberdel Mill, 
which was recently taken over by the Entwistle Manu- 
facturing Company’s group of mills, has been recondi- 
tioned and is getting into operations under the supervis- 
ion of John A. McFalls, who is superintendent of Unit 
No. 2 of this mill. He will be superintendent of the new 
unit to open, which is to be known as Entwistle Manu- 
facturing Company No.3. These mills now manufacture 
approximately 127 styles.of goods of various colors. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Mary Louise Mill, a yarn 
plant located near Mayo in Spartanburg county, is being 
conditioned for reopening soon, according to D. H. An- 
derson, operator of a mill at Fork Shoals, who has leased 
the Mary Louise plant. 

No machinery replacements are immediately planned 
Mr. Anderson said. 


The plant will employ around 125 persons. 


Parsons, TENN.—A new structure, under erection for 
a shirt factory to be operated by Salant & Salant, is to 
be completed about May 30. Equipment has already 
been purchased. The plant will employ 300 workers. 
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COME WITHOUT 
WARNING 
Be safe—use the proven material 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 


Apply to wet or dry surface—no heating 
Write for TRIAL OFFER 


STONHARD COMPANY 


CALLOWHILL ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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New Developments in Textile Machinery 
(Continued from Page 9) 


less the basis of large package ring spinning and twisting. 
The advantages to the mill are well known. 


Spindles 


Developing the large size package and maintaining 
higher speeds called for considerable study in spindle 
design and, while it may not be apparent to the mill men, 
many changes have occurred in the design and manufac- 
ture of the spindle. Grades of steel for blades had to be 
changed; clearances between the bolster, the blade and 
the base had to be changed; and the oil reservoir enlarged 
or redesigned to allow for proper lubrication. This study 
brought to light a new fact in the lubrication of spindles 
and this was that the oil was not pumped either up the 
blade or up the outside of the bolster, but that the circu- 
lation of oil to the bearing was caused by capillary attrac- 
tion and vibration. Vibration tended to squeeze the oil 
between the bolster and the base, and capillary attraction 
caused the oil film to hold its height. ‘Thus, it reached 
the top of the bolster and then dropped down over the 
edge onto the spindle bearing and down the blade to the 
step of the spindle. 

The roller bearing spindle has been developed and has 
been very successfully used. The ball bearing spindle on 
twisters has proved highly efficient and the new designs 
provide for carrying very heavy loads at high speeds. 
This has been distinctly shown in the rayon field where 
heavy loads are carried at a high speed and the spindle 
operated continuously for 120-hour periods. 


Long Draft Spinning 


It is probably fifty years since long draft on spinning 
was first attempted and many arrangements were devised 
but none seemed to gain approval; although for the 
longer staples of cotton, the light middle top roll was 
adopted some thirty years ago and has been in continual 
use. However, some 10 or 15 years ago Casablancas in- 
troduced into this country a system which he developed, 
providing for two belts to carry the roving close to the 
bite of the front roll. The introduction of this system led 
to the development and adoption of long draft spinning 
throughout the industry. Practically all spinning frames 
built today are equipped with one of the three systems; 
namely, the four-roller system, the LeBlan Roth system, 
or the Casablancas system. ‘These various systems pro- 
duce practically the same results as regards strength of 
yarn and number of ends down, as well as evenness and 
general appearance. The particular system adopted by 
any mill is more or less determined by personal prefer- 
ence. 

Long Draft Roving 


The one main factor which led to the adoption of long 
draft in spinning was the reduction of cost in the card 
room. Thus, it was natural that the success which long 
draft spinning met with in the spinning room would lead 
to the development of long draft in the card,room. Many 
attempts had been made to accomplish this purpose but 
not until recently has there been any really successful 
method. The principle of accomplishing this process has 
finally resolved itself into the manufacture of a device 
which performs a sort of folding operation. One of these 
systems is equipped with a folding device somewhat akin 
to the turning shield of a ribbon lapper. Another man- 
ufacturer provides a grooved top roll and a tongued bot- 
tom roll. Our concern provides what we call a scroll 
condenser. ‘This condenser provides a means whereby 
the sliver is led into a flare-shaped mouth in such a way 
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as to prevent licking up by the top roll and at the same 
time fold in the selvages toward the center. In its pas- 
sage through the scroll, one-half turn of twist is provided: 
the delivery end is so shaped as to condense the mass and 
present it to the next set of drafting rolls in a well formed 
bundle. 


So far, about the highest draft that can be accomplish- 
ed on any of these systems is approximately 25. How- 
ever, all of the systems are provided with either four or 
five rolls, so that no extremely long draft occurs at any 
one point. The fly frame itself has been considerably 
developed, being provided with improved flyers, gearing, 
chain drives, and silent and more efficient compounds; 


One-Process Multiple-Draft Roving Frame 


Those of you who attended the Greenville Show were 
probably very much interested in seeing the new one- 
process multiple-draft roving frame which our concern 
exhibited. This machine is of entirely new design, both 
from the standpoint of drafting and also the design of 
the flyer, spindle, and the doffing mechanism. The frame 
as you saw it at the show was making a 7.50 hank roving 
direct from a 60-grain sliver. Experimentally we have 
made 12 and 14 hank on this machine. With its present 
arrangement drafts as high as 104 seem to be practicable. 
The success in accomplishing such high drafts is due to 
an arrangement of revolving drawing rolls which insert 
a twist into the sliver at the same time the rolls are draft- 
ing. Thus, you will see that since the drafting occurs 
simultaneously with the twisting, the operation is closely 
akin to that of hand spinning and provides a means of 
evening the stock as it is drafted out. 

The special design of flyer in the form of a pot is pro- 
vided mainly because of the speed at which this frame is 
operated; namely, about 2100 r.p.m. The sliver is locked 
within a tube and air currents are prevented from injur- 
ing the roving. These flyers are fixed in position, being 
suspended from the top and driven by means of helical 
gears. The spindle is separate from the flyer and carries 
the bobbin up and down within the pot. The doffing 
mechanism permits the spindle and bobbin to be lowered 
and then tilted forward for doffing. As it is lowered and 
tilted forward, the doing mechanism causes the spindles 
to turn backward, thus unwinding the roving from the 
bobbin to give a sufficient length for piecing-up on the 
new doff. 

It is rather difficult to give a complete picture of this 
frame without being able to actually demonstrate the 
various parts and their operation. This machine was 
exhibited at Greenville mainly to show to the trade the 
expense and the efforts which the machine builders are 
making in order to devise new and better equipment for 
the manufacture of cotton yarns. It will be a year or 
two before this machine can be produced for the market 
and then its main use will be for the manufacture of 4.00 
hank roving and finer. 

The few developments which I have discussed so briefly 
must surely be impressive to you all, for they mean so 
much to the industry, both from the standpoint of quality 
and the reduction in cost of manufacture. If I were to 
outline to you all of the many developments on which we 
are now working, it would doubtless startle you, but at 
the same time it would also probably obtain from you a 
very sympathetic reaction when you consider the expense 
and the energy that this work requires. If any of you 
have tried experimental work along the lines of develop- 
ing textile machinery, you can appreciate somewhat the 
great amount of money it takes to do this work. In view 


of this fact, we are very hopeful that the mill men of 
today and of tomorrow will be somewhat considerate of 
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the machinery builder and not ask him to give him ma- 


chinery away without profit, for without these profits he € 
can not spend time and money to develop better equip- TRUSTEE’S SALE 
ment for you yourselves; and it is only by the develop- 


' ment of this machinery you will be enabled to withstand By the Order of the U. S. District 


the competition which is here today and will increase to- C 
morrow, not only within the cotton industry itself but ourt 
also the competition of the cotton fiber with that of the 


artificial fil Under the authority of the U. 8S. District Court for the 
IDET. District of Massachusetts. In the matter of the Propper- 
Every mill man should closely contact machinery McCallum Hosiery Co., Inc. Debtor proceedings for Re- 


; : organization of a Corporation, No. 59285. 
builders and follow the changes that are taking place. ” 


e should revamp his organization from buying to sell- Real estate, machinery and equipment of Propper-Mc- 
should re 1] Callum Hosiery Co., Inc., 8008 45th Avenue, Elmhurst, 
ing, and consider prompt action in providing his mi Long Island City, N. Y. 191 W. Roosevelt Bivd., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, to be sold at auction as follows: at 
with the most economical equipment he can purchass ton reat 
and install. machinery and equipment, Friday, May 14, 1937, at 10:00 


A. M. (D. T. Plant open for inspection May 12 and 
Every one of you should visit the textile machinery 13.) y 


plants to become better acquainted with their work and 
ea state: oroughiy modern story (an ASE - 
problems SO that you may work closely with them not ment) all concrete building with additions constructed 
rice oO rour in 1926 and 1929: approximately 74,000 square feet of floor 
only on new developments but to advise them —— space; complete modern heating and sprinkler system; 
wants and to seek their help and assistance in any of electric A. B. C. elevator: 2 Kewanee boilers: 1 Todd 


‘ bh] burner with 10,000 gallon oil tank and pumps: Bryan 
your propiems. automatic gas water heater; near railroad tracks for un- 
loading purposes; § ft. wire fence around plant. 


Also: 5 ROOM MODERN COTTAGE WITH 4 CAR 


GARAGE. 
Facts About the Wagner Law 
F NOTE! The bulk of machinery offered in this sale 
(Cotinued from Page 11) was purchased in 1929 and 1930. 

. Machinery and Equipment: (32) Lieberk ht full fash- 

ployer. The form of organization is left entirely to 12 34. 146. 16, 

the employee 

The Committee on Labor of the United States House fashioned leggers, 45 gauge, 20 sections; (13) Lieberknecht 

s full fashioned footers, 45, 51 and 57 gauge, 16, 20. 22 and 

of Representatives said in reporting the nena om . 28 sections; (3) Ludwig full fashioned footers, 45 and 57 

cK : : » hi thi ormation o gauge, 20 and 16 sections; Schubert & Salzer full fashion- 

Nothing In the bill prohibits the ; rma ed footer, 45 gauge, 20 sections: (3) Textile full fashioned 

a company union, if by that term is meant an footers, 45 gauge, $9 an@ 28 sections: Atwood reeler con- 

nected with motor drive; (10) skein winders connected 
organization of workers pry id a own with motor drive: (28) Universal cone winders, 6 spindles. = 

roliti ies O rticular ant or connected with motor drive; (2) Althemus cone winders 

volition to the boundarie a pa on connected with motor drive: (15) Sets metal aluminum 

employer. s steam drying hosiery form tables (12. 14 and 18 forms to 


a table) with interchangeable toes: Union Special seam- 
QUESTION: ing machines: Sotco dial loopers (24, 26, 28 and 30 point): 


Jacquard card cutting machine; stencil machine. 
Does the Supreme Court ruling make it impossible 


= 

: Supplies and Miscellaneous Equipment: (300) Stee! 

for an employee to be dis¢ harged for failure to ful 

fill duties? vises, baskets, fibre boxes, metal tables, trucks, time 

clocks, knitting and seaming machine supplies and parts. 

\NSWER: chairs, legger boxes and cabinets, steel boxes and cab- 

ANS ; inets, electrical supplies, scales, tool boxes, topping table 
No. The Supreme Court says: “The Act does not with stand for footers, etc. 


interfere with the normal exercise of the right of the Office Equipment: Desks, chairs, files. index cabinets, 


: ischarge metal safes, Felt & Tarrant comptometers, calculators. 
employer to select his employees or to discharge adding machines, typewriters, cashier automatic payroll 
them.” machine, etc. 


Restaurant: (36) glass top tables, counters, coffee urns. 


Receiver Still Operating Business of Neuse steam tables, dishes, utensils, trays, etc. 


Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., Inc., real estate at 191 
Manufacturing Co. W. Roosevelt Bivd., Philadelphia. Penn., to be sold on 


the premises Tuesday, May 18, 1937, at 11:00 A. M. (D. 
S. T.) (Plant open for inspection May 15 to day of sale.) 


The Neuse Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of cham- 
aVS ; ills J N is sti ing operated 
brays and drills, of Neuse, N. C., IS still being pe ed residential district; approximately 42,800 square feet 
by Don Johnston as receiver. The last report filed by of floor space; cement floor basement: complete 


A modern all brick 2 story (and basement) bullding 
erected in 1924, in excellent condition. located in restrict- 


modern 


; heating and sprinkler system and modern safety alarm 
the receiver was for a period of Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936. A § | bb ge brick vault in basement; fire doors; steel 
sash windows; water tower (40.000 gal. canp.): fire hvdrants 
He also included in that report a financial statement in vard; Reading railroad siding; front lawn 80’x150": 
; : . . parking lot in rear of building 100’x150’: total square t 
Covering the whole of the period of the receivership of land 55,100; 8 ft. wire fence around aa 43 
from July 25, 1936, to December 31, 1936, a part of ‘SALE SUBJECT TO CONFIRMATION RY THE U. 8 
which period, to Sept. 30. has heretofore been reported on. DISTRICT COURT, District of Massachusetts. 
Net income from Sept. 3 to Dec. 31, last, is reported Cet ——<—« 
0 be $153 o Dec. 31, last 
to be 153, and net income from July 2st : , Terms of Sale: Cash or Certified Checks. 
$4,019. : ‘ Send for descriptive, illustrated catalog. 
The receiver recommends that a public auction sale of 
the property should be ordered. Aaron Krock & Company, Auctioneers 
An order has been signed by W. C. Harris, resident Established 1915 


judge, authorizing the receiver to execute a factor con- 
tract with William Iselin & Co., Inc., factors, to con- 
tinue during period of receivership and without personal Worcester, Mass. 
liability of receiver. 


Telephone 3-7261, 3-7262 390 Main Street 
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>; SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 

79-83 Leonard 

New York 

330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


| Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


= Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


- Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton gray cloth markets were sluggish 
last week with prices easier. 


A fair business was done in second hand sheetings and 
print cloths at prices below the levels quoted by mills. A 
few first-hand offerings of standard print cloths were sold 
at prices below a week ago. 

Some carded broadcloths were lower. Fine yarn gray 
goods in standard constructions were quiet but second- 
hand lots sold in fair volume at levels below those asked 
by mills. Fancy gray cottons were in slow demand. 

Demand for finished cotton goods was slow and re- 
mained fairly steady. Deliveries against old contracts 
were heavy in denims, sheets, pillow cases, bedspreads, 
percales and tickings. Buyers succeeded in shading prices 
on some constructions. Mills are sold well into the third 
quarter. 

Rayon fabrics were a trifle easier as business continued 
dull. New business in wool goods was quiet but mills 
continued busy on a backlog of orders estimated in the 
trade at about 45,000,000 yards. 

Cotton underwear mills were busy on old contracts but 
were somewhat worried over growing labor unrest. Con- 
tinued strikes in Calcutta mills forced burlap to the high- 
est levels this year and stimulated considerable buying. 

Tobacco cloths continued firm at 47c a pound for spots 
and 46c a pound for nearby and future deliveries. Few 
lots were to be had for spots and were quickly snapped 
up at full asking prices. 

Demand for filling sateens, 3-leaf and 4-leaf twills was 
slow. Mills continued to quote virtually unchanged 
prices, but second hands were offered as much as Ic a 
yard below first hand levels. 

Mills report some contracts selling of mock crepes, 
business being placed on the 39-inch cotton-warp rayon- 
filled 68x44s at 1lc. Few second hand lots were to be 
had, it was reported. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s__ 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, standard 12 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Where customers are beginning to 
curtail their manufacturing operations, but may be heav- 
ily committed on high priced yarn contracts, some dis- 
tributors and their sources are viewing the future with 
considerable caution, as far as deliveries are concerned. 
It is explained that relation between working capital of a 
customer and the amount of credit he is entitled to is 
affected by his rate of turnover, and while his credit status 
was satisfactory when he placed his contract, subsequent 
developments may have put additional strain on his work- 
ing capital, so that when future delivery dates arrive, it 
may be found not desirable to ship the yarn. 


A further decline in prices to any considerable degree, 
it is said, is likely to lead to some adjustments in respect 
to future deliveries on certain contracts. Yarn suppliers 
agree that their market has now entered a new phase 
after enjoving one of the longest spurts since the war, 
and that if there is persistent lack of buying, it is certain 
to affect prices. 


Abilitv of a wood manv buvers to take in varns thev 
contracted for. nav for them and hold them throuch an 
indefinite neriod of auiet is doubted in some quarters 
where it is nointed out that desnite a neriod of several 
months of relative prosneritv. there has been no opnor- 
tunity for most manufacturers to imnrove their position 
as to workine canital ard the spinners are not now dis- 
posed to “hold the bag.” 


Various larger ineuiries reflected lower price ideas on 
the nart of buvers than spinners would uswuallv consider. 
Such isolated mill<« as have soucht to book orders were 
being soucht to afford their lower prices on the limited 
noundaves that resnective buvers were interested in. Less 
was heard of second hand varn offerings. Thev were 
availahle and at nrices usually below what most sninners 
enoted. A few delivery deferments came to the notice of 
the trade. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs a0 - 1% 22% - 
10s 20% - 27% - 
22 "0s 42 
"6s 
2N< 27 12 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
41%- Ra any, - 
19s 10s 
12s 
Southern Single Warps 14s 33 
10s 204 ifs 
12s 
1 
Carpet Yarns 
208 Tinged carpet, 8s, 3 
768 and on 
308 37% - Colored strips, 8s. 3 
40s 45 - and 4-ply 27 
White carpets, &s, 3 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply 30 
arps 
R« 30% Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
10s - 8s, 2-ply 
12s 31%- Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 28 - 
20s 36%- 12s, 2-ply 
fs 39%, - 20s, 2-ply 35. 
20s 41%- 30s, 2-plyv 39 
36s 45 - 
Southern Frame Cones 
Ss 29%- 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 10s an. 
8s 30% - 12s 30% - 
10s 31 - 14s 31 - 
12s 31%- 16s 31%- 
14s 33%- 20s 
16s 34%- 22s 33% - 
20s 36%-_. 24s 34% - 
248 381% - 26s 35% - 
268 39%-__ 28s 36%- 
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Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


Factors 


{ Supervision of credits and finance is a 
highly specialized function in which we can 
be of service to you. 


John P. 


. We check credits, assume credit losses, and 
advance in cash, the net amount of ship- 
ments as made. 


Inquiries Invited 


John P. Maguire & Company 


INCORPORATED 


New York Life Building 
370 Fourth Avenue New York City Ashland 4-4141 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Quality and Service 
PLUS 


How about an inquiry? 


SCHACHNER 
Leather Belting Co. 


P. O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 


Charlotte, N. C. 


To Increase Your Production and Quality Write Us 
for Information on Changing Your Flyer Frames 


From 11x5% to 12x6 
to 10x5 
to 8x3% 


The Norlander Machine Company 
Gastonia, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 


With years of service and lence to hundreds of Cotton Mills al! 
over the United States we offer you the best Skilled Workmanship in 
Spindles of all kinds, Steel Rolls, Twister Rolls and 
Drawing 


OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands ef repeated erders 
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POSITION OPEN—Small cotton mill lo- 
cated in attractive city has opening for 
practical man with technical knowledge 
to take care of weaving department. 
Draper Model E looms on colored work 
Excellent opportunity for advancement 
State fully experience and salary ex- 
pected which will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. Address “Opportunity,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Splendid Opening for 
Size Demonstrator 


With one of the country’s largest 
and best known manufacturers of 
g textile products. The man we are 
seeking must be between 35 and 45 
vears of age, and well educated 
with a background of practical 
training in weaving and slashing 
operations, and a hustler. Southern 
s terrttory. Give full particulars in 
first letter, including references and 
record of experience. Address Dem- 
onstrator, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Remnants of any kind of 
woven or knit goods, including knitted 
tops which can be used for hooked rug 


making. Also yarns and twine. Also 
want large-flowered purple-blue and 
maroon giladioli: red-wine and purple 
Pompon dahlias: large-flowered double 
and all-color hardy carnations; chrys- 
anthemums; phlox: hibiscus; holly- 
hocks: vines. 

Would like to trade for any of above, 
hooked rugs: evergreen trees, such as 
hemlock, spruce, rhododendrum; hardy 
ferns, such as galax. and other native 
mountain plants Anyone interested 
write first. send stamp for reply. Miss 
Lou Venia Presnell, Matney, N. C. 


Austrian Mills Raise Prices 


The cartel of Austrian cotton 
weavers, which only came into being 
a week or two ago, has not lost time 
in raising prices, namely, by 20 per 
cent to 33 per cent on some of the 
most commonly used textile materials 
such as linings, bed linen, cotton ma- 
terials for aprons and clothing 
(prints). This increase jn prices will, 
it is understood, be followed by an- 
other one in the summer. This price 
policy of the weavers’ cartel is in 
sharp contrast to the declared efforts 
of the government to bring about a 
general drop in prices. 


Textile 
Organized 


---— 


Charter for the American Textile 
Engraving Company, Inc., of Green- 
ville, S. C., with a capital stock of 
$2,400 has been recorded. 

The firm will engage in the proc- 
essing and engraving of copper, steel 
and other rolls for printing all types 
of cloth goods, paper, leather and 
other materials and products. 

Harold W. Stone is president of 
the firm; Clarence E. Stone, Sr., vice- 
president, and Charles E. Jarrard, 
secretary and treasurer. 
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POSITION WANTED—Overseer weavi 
on rayons or fancy cottons. Employe 
but desire change. Technical educa- 
tion. Age 32. Seven years’ experience 


as overseer on large jobs. Address 
assli lie e “Raycot,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


H In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
rompt, expert service. en ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
' sketch or model for free opinion. PATENT LAWYER ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
lotte, N. C 
Expert Washington associates. 1408 Johnston fer before selling. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, 0. ©. Cc. &. Luttrell & Co. 
| Special ge gy Former Member Examining Corps Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 
Cherryville, N. C. U. Patent Office Telephone 1447 
| FOR SALE at 25 cents per pound BARRETT | 
Specification nalytical an Yonsulting. 
2 coils 1450 pounds New 14%” Plym- ' ROOFING }Sanitary, industrial and boiler water 
outh Transmission rope sizing olls and 
. general analyses. 
BERRYTON MILLS ) | DAUGHTRY 17 vears Experience 
Ge SHEET METAL CO. W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. S. 
: 1109 E. Trade Cha rlotte == ae 
Meeting of Standard Oil 


Lubricating men 


MPORTER. _ 


Approximately 50 lubrication sales 


Gum Me | engineers of the North and South 
ABir 
Gum Ka 3 Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia 
(IND “RAYA divisions of the Standard Oil Com- 
GU TRa - ee pany of New Jersey convened on 
Locy CACANTy April 23rd at Sedgefield Inn, near 
can! BEAN Gu | Greensboro, N. C., for a two-day con- 
Let us quote you on your FLowegpe =f ference on industrial problems of in- 


requirements. terest to the four divisions. F. B. 


— = Miller, of Charlotte, lubrication as- 


I sistant for the North Carolina divi- 
sion, conducted the meeting. 

PRUL A. DUNKEL & CO.. INC. After an opening business session, 

the group held a luncheon meeting at 

82 WALL ST., NEW YORK. N.Y. Hanover 2:4436 and a banquet 

Friday night closed the day’s activi- 
ties. 

District managers of the four divi- 

THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY sions attending are C. M. Byers, of 


Charlotte; A. M. Graves, of Colum- 
The Bahnson Humiduct bia, S. C.; F. E. Skehan, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and J. C. King, of Char- 
leston, W. Va. New York officials 
attending include R. N. Keppel, 
regional division manager; R. G. S. 
Davis, of the Esso laboratories, and 
others. 


China‘s Cotton Crop Larger 


Washington, D. C.—The Agricul- 
ture Department says that China’s 


ots _ 1936 cotton crop may reach an all- 
For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning time high of 3,700,000 bales. With 
continued favorable weather, the de- 
ALL IN ONE UNIT partment said the 1937 acreage prob- 
Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on ably would be greater than last year. 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the wnt ‘ations 
essential tools of modern plant operation. Cotton Crop of India 
: Indian cotton production during 
SALES ENG ed at 5,278,000 bales compared with 
D. P. STIMBON 4,965,000 bales in the preceding crop 
Winston-Salem, N. 0. Atlanta, Ge. Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan year, according to Calcutta reports 


to the Department of Agriculture, 


| 
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Power Discussed At Master Mechanics’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 6) 


We can not be too careful about current, because current 
is costly. 


Chairman: 
load ? 


You think, then, it helps to stagger that 


Mr. Kincaid: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Queen: We staggered our load on Monday morn- 
ings and cut our demand from 4.3 to 3.6 during the last 
12 months. 


Chairman: Let’s take up as the next question to be 
discussed No. 12 on this sheet: “What do you think is 
a safe procedure to follow in the grounding of the frames 
of motors and other electrical equipment in the mill? 1/ 
once properly installed, does this require any further at- 
tention?” 


Mr. Phillips, what do you think about that? 


H. L. Phillips, Salesman, Southern Electric Service Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: You fellows discuss it. 


Chairman: I am going to start it off. My idea about 
grounding the frame of a motor is that the ground wire is 
just as important as either wire to your motor. I believe 
the proper way to ground a motor is to run a wire to it. 
| think that wire ought to be put in your conduit and 
grounded right along with the stator of your motor. | 
know it is not generally true, but in a whole lot of mills 
you see the wires, especially the ground wires, fastened to 
‘the frame of the loom down where the leg screw fastens 
the loom to the floor. Those wires are broken sometimes, 
and they hang full of cotton, and it makes a bad looking 
room, and it is a job to try to keep the thing clean. | 
believe that if you run the ground wire on the inside of 
the conduit, rather than a separate line for it, and ground 
it right in to the stator of your motor that is the best way. 
That is my idea about it. 


Let's hear from somebody else on that. 
think about it, Mr. Lake? 


Mr. Lake: While I helped get up some of these ques- 
tions, | can not answer them all. In other words, I want 
to learn something, too. I think you brought out a very 
good point there, Mr. Chairman, but there is one matter 
| want to hear some discussion on. That is, where you 
ground the motor to the conduit, is it a good idea to bond 
the joints in the conduit? The whole purpose of ground- 
ing, of course, is to save human life. It does not enter 
into operating. 


Mr. Kincaid: I think a good ground is very, very 
important. I think it protects the machinery, though, as 
well as human life. 1 have had so-called grounds that 
did not give protection, and maybe two or three units 
would be put out of service. I was sure that was the case. 
First of all, we should know that we have a good ground, 
and there are any number of good ones. I should like to 
have some of these electricians or contractors in the house 
tell us the best plan. I think myself the bushing or brass 
bushing is a good plan, and the conduit itself is properly 
grounded. I should like to hear from some others on it. 


What do you 


Chairman: I see that we have some electrical repair 
men in here. Will not some of you tell us what you think 
about grounds? 


Mr. Phillips: Most of you fellows have forgotten 
more about taking care of motors than I shall ever know. 
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But I will tell you what I do think I am in position to 
state here, and that is, I believe our chairman is abso- 
lutely right and that his record will speak for itself. For 
a great number of years we had the pleasure of taking 
him out of trouble whenever he got in trouble, which was 
seldom. I believe that he watched his grounds as closely 
as he did anything else; and his method of grounding, in 
my opinion, is, so far as I know, as good as any. 

Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Phillips. What do you 
think of running an extra line right along with your motor 
line? That is, in place of putting three wires in there, 
put four, and use the fourth wire as a ground wire? What 
do you think of that? Is it practicable? 


Mr. Phillips: 


Chairman: Well, is it worth it? 
worth something? 


It sounds like a lot of extra cost to me. 


Wouldn’t that be 


W. A. Smith, Master Mechanic, Spencer Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. C.: Grounding motors, in my opinion, is one of 
the most important things about the motor. You can not 
be too careful in getting a good ground. In grounding a 
good many loom motors we are putting them in the 
ground, because we can not get them to a good water 
pipe. A good water pipe is one of the best; my experi- 
ence has proved that. 

Chairman: If the ground were put on the inside of a . 
conduit, wouldn’t it be much easier to keep the ground 
intact, keep it tightened, etc. 1 tell you I think the 
ground is just as important as one of the phases of the 
motor. If you spend $15,000 for a motor job, I don't 
think the job would be complete without a good ground. 
In a mill where the grounds are in the open, is it not true 
that those ground wires give a lot of trouble about clean- 
liness? Isn’t it true that you have to go around and 
clean the cotton off them and have to keep watching them 
to keep somebody from tearing them up in the cleaning? 


Mr. Phillips: That is true where the mills have the 
old type of wiring and have a lot of open work. At the 
present time we are taking out a lot of old wires and 
putting in new. I take one of the old wires that | take 
out and use that for the ground, no matter how badly it 
is worn. But where you have an old job, where every- 
thing is open, you have no chance except to put in a 
ground and tie it in as close as you can to the motor and 
take it to a water pipe. 

Chairman: Where you are putting in a new job, 
wouldn’t you put the grounding in a conduit? 


Mr. Phillips: That depends. 
good water pipe | think it is all right. 


[lf you can get to a 


R. L. Vaughan, Southern Electric Service Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.: I don’t know about grounding on a water 
pipe. Sometime, if you cut your water line to make re- 
pairs or anything like that, you may have your man 
knocked out. I know fires have happenea wnere grounds 
have been fastened to gas pipes. In fact, | know a boy 
in my town was knocked out when he cut a gas pipe to 
make some repairs, that pipe having been used as a 
ground, I think if you can enclose it, it is better. 


(To be continued next week) 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


STONEWALL, MISS. 
A Town Shaded By Majestic Water Oaks 


We will never forget the beauty of Mississippi, with its 
giant water oaks, grand forests, and green grass. ‘The 
grass grows all over the woods—just as thick as out in 
the open. There is no “undergrowth” of bushes and 
weeds such as we find in wooded sections of the Caro- 
linas, 

Not only oaks, but the tallest, straightest, largest pines, 
one of which would make enough lumber to build a house! 
And these dignified forest giants have been cruelly cut, a 
deep notch in the side from which the life-blood is caught 
in tin receptacles tacked on for that purpose, taken to 
refineries and distilled to make turpentine. 

And cows! They are everywhere, and are thoroughly 
educated to “safety first.” If a great drove is in the road 
ahead, just a toot of the auto horn and they instantly 
separate right and left, leaving a wide lane, while they 
march along on each side calm and serene. 

In some sections of Mississippi, there are miles and 
miles of highway with not a glimpse of a home nor any- 
thing to prove ownership, and not a sign on the roads to 
tell where you are or where you are going. 

Stonewall Cotton Mill is in one of the most attractive 
locations we have seen. There's a large park in front of 
the mill, between the mill and village, that is completely 


A 


Left to Right-——H. J. Ellezy, second hand in spinning; T. C. 
Gunn, second hand weaving; E. Griffin, second hand 
cloth room; Dalton Clark, second hand spinning; J. A. 
Privett, second hand carding; A. J. Bradley, Sr., second 
hand weaving; Paul Erwin, second hand cloth room; C. L. 
James, machinist. 


shaded by the massive water oaks for which this State is 
noted. It is impossible to describe the beauty and rest- 
fulness of the spot. 

The mill was built in 1868 by a Mr. Brooks, of Macon, 
Miss., and started with 24 looms. Modest additions were 
made as business conditions permitted. 


A few years later Dr. O. F. Cawthon, of Mobile, Ala., 
acquired the property and continued to make improve- 
ments. Dr. Cawthon must have known men; he selected 
T. L. Wainwright, a farm boy with no textile experience, 
as one of his leaders and finally made him superintendent. 
Mr. Wainwright saved his money, finally formed a com- 
pany and bought the mill, becoming the president and 


treasurer. He was with the mill 49 years. 
In May, 1920, the mill again changed hands and be- 


came the property of Oscar Berman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who was and still is president of Crown Overall Company 
in Cincinnati, said company owning Stonewall Mill. 

Charles Kramer, now active vice-president of Stonewall 
Bank, worked 11 years with Mr. Wainwright as sales 
manager, and the writer is indebted to him for these his- 
torical notes. Mr. Kramer organized this bank in 1925 
and it has never failed to pay dividends. 

Mr. Kramer said Mr. Wainwight would take walks 
through the woods on Sundays, find a young tree in too 
crowded quarters and mark it for removal and transplant- 
ing. A large number of the wonderful oaks in the mill 
park were transplanted there under his direction 45 or 50 
years ago. 

Stonewall Mill is now a large mill and still growing 
new additions and improvements are under way. 

We were sorry to miss W. L. Irby, overseer the cloth 
room, who was in a hospital recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis. 

The people of this mill have many worthwhile advan- 


ots 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS AND THEIR 
SERVICE RECORDS 


Left to Right—J. R. Brown, superintendent, 11 years; M. 
A. Gilleland, master mechanic, 24 years; W. W. Dyers, 
cotton man, 25 years; 6. F. Preister, overseer weaving, here 
all his life; A. F. Richardson, overseer spinning, here all his 
life; W., J. Clark, overseer dyeing, reared here: W. 
Privett, overseer carding, 27 years; H. K. Fleming, overseer 
beaming and slashing, reared here; W. D. Maddox, con- 
struction, over 20 years. 


tages—among them being a health clinic and an organi- 
zation for health preservation. In this organization mem- 


bers pay 30 cents per month, which provides for doctors, 
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emergency operations and hospital rooms at half price. 
A “check-up” on one’s physical condition at intervals is 
a good idea. “Prevention is better than cure,” and gee! 
these people are healthy and many of them fat/ 


Stonewall Cotton Mill girls are very pretty and most of 
them were in attractive uniforms. The people have grown 
up here and are very friendly. Our visit here was truly 
enjoyable and will not soon be forgotten. 


Among Our Subscribers 


Among our readers who are not shown in the pictures 
are J. A. Sills, Wymer Gasaway, Cecil Touchstone, O. D. 
Pope, A. J. Bradley, Jr., M. J. Parker and H. A. Tucker, 
who are up-to-date loom fixers. W. E. Zachary is second 
hand in carding; A. C. Smith, second hand in spinning. 
Sorry we could not locate all the second hands at the 
time pictures were taken. 


©. T. Harrington has been secretary 14 years. 
LAUREL, MISS. 
An Unusually Clean and Attractive City With 
Many and Varied Industries 


| have been from Maine to lexas, and have seen no 
place to rival Laurel in beauty and sanitation. 

The population is around 19,000, with very few loaf- 
ers. In fact, we saw no hitch hikers and no beggars any- 
where in Mississippi. 

Laurel has no “back” streets, no unsightly rubbish or 
garbage heaps, no obnoxious odors. The most gorgeously 
beautiful and rare flowers are blooming everywhere 
around fine aristocratic homes, shaded by grand old wa- 
ter oaks. 

Varied Industries 


Laurel is called the “One Hundred Per Cent Chemurgic 
City’ —one of the most diversified industrial cities in the 
entire nation. 


The Masonite Plant is one of the big show places. It 
utilizes small trees and limbs not adapted to the saw-mill 
industry, turning them into pulp from which “masonite,” 
a superior wall board, and other products of high grade 
material are made. W.H. Mason, who invented Mason- 
ite, is president of the Masonite Company, and tells an 
interesting story of his many experiments in “learning 
how to utilize saw-mill waste—-wood, such as slabs, edg- 
ings, board ends and sawdust.” Now the plant uses 400 
cords of wood per day! 

The Potato Starch Plant uses all the sweet potatoes 
that farmers sell to them and Laurel Cotton Mills uses 
this starch exclusively, with gratifying results. 

The Mayhew Canning Company purchases $75,000 
worth of vegetables annually from Jones County farmers. 
This plant runs eight months of the year and turns out 
around 125,000 cases of beans, okra, spinach, turnips, 
sweet potatoes and crowder peas annually. The average 
weekly payroll for the entire year of 52 weeks is around 
$600. 

Wells Furniture Company is growing rapidly. It now 
employs 30 men and manufactures office and school fur- 
niture; costumers, telephone and typewriter tables—all 
from material grown chiefly in Jones County. 

A syrup mill is now being erected which will have a 
daily capacity of 1,000 gallons of syrup. Farmers can 
bring the cane to the mill, or grind it at home and bring 
the juice to be cooked and canned. 


The Oil and Fertilizer Mill is another great help to 
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farmers. They can have their cotton ginned here and 
sell both seed and lint to local concerns. 


The Eastman-Gardiner Company is now building a 
distillation plant, which gives them three major indus- 
tries—a turpentine plant, a Bentonite plant and a saw- 
mill. 


The E. L. Bruce Company makes hardwood flooring 
and other hardwood products, purchasing their logs from 
farmers—thus making a steady payroll possible for both 
farm. and factory. 


The Gilchirt-Fordney Company cuts around 36 million 
board feet of lumber yearly, employs 450 men, runs day 
and night and has a payroll of approximately $550,000 
yearly. 


A Complete Cycle 


From farm to factory and from factory to farm. Every 
need is supplied in and around Laurel, and this is an 
outstanding example of a balanced ratio of industry to 
agriculture. It was probably Laurel’s plan that gave 


OFFICE FORCE AND OTHERS 


W. B. Moody, overseer carding; C. A. Keown, master me- 
chanic; J. W. Long, superintendent; Miss Josie Smart, pay- 
master; J. C. Wright, president and treasurer; Ernestine 
Poison, pretty mill girl who is taking a business course; 
Jack Wright, accountant. (Sorry that Miss Mamie Beckner, 
assistant treasurer and traffic manager, was not present for 
this picture. 


Governor White the idea for “State-wide adoption.” Cer- 
tainly this wide-awake city had already solved the prob- 
lem before he proposed such a measure for the State. 
However, it is impossible to tell of all the industries in 
Laurel. 


There’s a football stadium in a natural bowl; a large 
and beautiful wood for a bird sanctuary; municipal 
swimming pool and a concrete tennis court; an 18-hole 
golf course that is the pride of the city; a fine airport; 
large fair grounds with substantial buildings; schools 
and schools; churches and churches; and several lovely 


parks. 
Library and Museum 


The Lauren Rogers Library and Museum is one of the 
many surprises here. The building was intended first for 
the home of Lauren Rogers, a young man who died before 
it was completed. It was then turned into a Memorial 
Building for him, and is filled with priceless works of art 
by renowned painters; antiques dating back to 1565; 
baskets from every country in the world. One of the 
baskets is so small it barely holds a pin head and is kept 
in a bottle. And books! Oh, what treasures are here 
for inquiring minds. I wish I could have spent more 
time in this place. 


Laurel Mills 


Of course the city would be incomplete without a cot- 
ton mill, and the one here is in keeping with other indus- 
tries. It is nice, clean and modern in every respect. It 
is in West Laurel and manufactures narrow sheeting and 
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bag goods. The first part of the mill was built in 1900, 
I believe, but has been enlarged. 


There are around 375 workers and there has been no 
“depression” here. The plant operates day and night 
and the payroll is around $5,000 weekly. The mill is 
being painted inside. 


The operatives are among the finest, friendliest and 
most loyal people imaginable, and officials and all pull 
together for mutual good like one big family. 


The village homes are in five colors—gray, tan, brown, 
vellow and ivory, all artistically trimmed in contrasting 
colors. The effect is extremely pleasing and gives each 
family a feling of distinctiveness. There are paved walks 
from mill to homes. 


Mrs. J. C. Wright, charming wife of the mill president, 
gave me a delightful drive over the city, and J. A. Burt, 
overseer spinning, and wife took me out to the Masonite 
plant, the Starch factory, and out to see the pecan and 
tung oil orchards in surrounding country. 


The tung nut crop is one of the newest of Laurel devel- 
opments. These trees have beautiful flowers, make nice 
shade trees, and the nuts produce oil used in shellac and 
varnish. The hulls are used for case-hardening steel. 


Key Men Are Sunday School Workers 


J. A. Burt, spinner, teaches the Boys’ Intermediate 
Class in the Baptist Sunday School. Mr. and Mrs. Burt 
have two sons—James, the oldest, is in Junior College at 
Ellisville, seven miles from Laurel, and is a five-year vet- 
eran Scout. Harold, age 13, had read some of “Aunt 


J. W. Lona. superintendent: C. T. Hardin, overseer weav- 


ing; R. S. Boutwell, assistant overseer cloth room; H. C. 
Lomax, overseer cloth room; D. Parrish, yard overseer; J. 
D. Harrelson, night spinner; J. A. Burt, general overseer 
spinning. 


Becky’s books, and we were friends from the start. On 
my next visit to Laurel, I am to have a meal with Harold 
in his own little private retreat, converted from a chicken 
house to a splendid living apartment in “Daddy’s” back 
yard, 

Other overseers are interested in church and Sunday 
School work, and all have the sincere friendship and 
respect of those who work for them. 


One arresting fact about Laurel is that the mill uses 
sawdust instead of coal! The sawdust is blown through 
large pipes from a saw-mill half a mile or more away, 
and fed automatically into the furnaces at the mill! 

Honestly, one could write a book about Laurel and 
then not tell it all. 

Mrs. J. C. Wright, wife of the president, loves girls 
and her “Do-Wright” Club is a power for good in the 
community. They often have enjoyable social affairs 
and are alert in those things which mean character build- 
ing. 

Jack Wright, son of the president, is Boy Scout leader 
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and is doing a wonderful work with and for boys. A 
“treasure hunt” was scheduled for a big Scout gathering 
at the president’s home the evening we left there. 


Seems like everybody is benuinely interested in the 
welfare and civic life of Laurel, individually and collec- 
tively. 


Those Who Read Our Paper 


Card Room: W. B. Moody, overseer; J. A. Black- 
ledge, R. V. Johnson, Pierson Parrish, W. H. Barrow and 
R. N. Parrish, card grinders: H. E. Boyles, E. T. Parrish, 
J. L. Prince, S. P. Patrick, Alyne Robertson, Luther Par- 
rish, Rulon Headwick and Thomas Yarborough, all go- 
getters and live wires. 


Spinning Room: J. A. Burt, overseer; Bura Jackson, 
©. C. Burt and Claude Robinson, section men; J]. D. 
Harrelson, second hand; C. V. Boler, head doffer: Col- 
bert Pearson, Nolan Bryant, Wallace Robinson and Mil- 
ton Herrington, doffers: Ernest Holcomb, winder; Dan 
Scrimpshire and Hardeman Bynum, oilers; Jewell Mott 
and Cora Yeingst. 


Weave Room: C. T. Hardin, overseer; R. S. Bout- 
well, second hand: A. R. Long, W. C. Smith, E. E. Eng- 
lish and J. L. Touchstone, loom fixers; W. L. Upton, 
Felma Parrish, Ernestine Polson and Clinton Perminter 
are among the progressives. 


Second Shift Weaving: R. M. Pittman, overseer: 
Miss Josie Smart, bookkeeper; W. N. Barlowe, S. R. 
Blackmon and H. L. Giles, loom fixers; V. M. Hum- 
phries, Vester Welborn, R. M. Wright and John Owen, 
all read our Textile Bulletin and keep up with things 
pertaining to textile matters. 


Cloth Room: H. C. Lomax, overseer; J. T. Parker, 
second hand; Mrs. J. O. Hughes, inspector; Willie Tem- 
ples, stitcher; Mrs. Alma Brewer, “Class A’’ grader. 


C. A. Keown, master mechanic, is also band director: 
Elzie Drennan is a nice young man we found in the en- 
gine room, D. H. Parrish is yard overseer and shipping 
clerk. 


Dinner With the Superintendent 


We were honored guests for dinner in the lovely home 
of Superintendent J. W. Long, and we were sumptuously 
served. He, his charming daughter, who is a school 
teacher, and Dora, the dependable cook, make up the 
family in this delightful home, shaded by lovely trees and 
surrounded by pretty flowers and shrubbery. 


For 
QUICK RESULTS 
Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia 


Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S&S. 


2840 Archer 
-Atianta, 


Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 


Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb. Mer... 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.: 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 


Greenville, G. R. Easley. 107 Manly St. 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Blvd. 
N. Sillars, 605 E. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron. 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bidge., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Blidge., Greenville, § 


Tennessee—Signa! 
Florida—Orlando, R 


(|.;: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldge.. Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham, 
Ala... Webb Craw ford Bide... John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N Johnston Bide.. William Parker. Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn Tennessee Electric Power Bide... D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, ©O., First National Bank Bide... W. G. May. Mer.: Dallas 


Tex., Santa Fe Bld¢e.. FE. W. 
Ride.. K. P. Ribble. Mer 


turbank. Mer.: Houston. Tex., § 
‘ New Orleans, La.. Canal Bank Blde.. 


W Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va., Electric C. L 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide.. C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


Mer.: Tulsa. 


Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washineton. 


D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood. Mer 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidge.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 RBaronne St.. New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide., Cincinnati, Ohlo: 619 Mercantile Bldge., Dallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Blidge., 1314 Texas Ave.. Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 


Offices: 


Bide.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St.. Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Blde., Louisville. Ky.;: 1433 Oliver Bide., Pittsburgh. 
*a.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond. Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 20 Rockefe!l- 
ler Plaza. New York Cit, Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City 


Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville. N 

AMERICAN CoO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N 

AMERICAN TUBE CO.. Woonsocket. R Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11. Charlotte. N. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. Division). 


Lancaster, Pa Sou 
T. L. Hill. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO.. 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268. 
Robert FE. Buck. Box 904. 
12th St... Columbus. Ga.: 
Huntsville, Ala. 
ASHWORTH BROS.. 


Office, 383 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C 


Iinc., Providence. R. lL. Frank 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Reps.., 
Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
V. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 


Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, A 
Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. SWw.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO.., Atlanta. Ga oe 
‘‘armichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
(‘arolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville. S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 


(Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I . Brown S86 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep 
ik’. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo. Mich. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 


Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. II Sou. 
MeBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
pi Harold C. Smith, Greenville. 5. C.; Harold C. Smith. Jr.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1844, Atlanta. Ga. 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou Mer. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 

503 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Office. 31 W 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Wiliam J. Moore 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin - 
Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
otte, N. C., 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L, Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C 


ae CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. © 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa Sou. Aegt.. 
Jr., Box 127, Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller. 
2 Morgan Blde.. Greenville. S. C Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel 
2918, Spartanbure. S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greanville, 8S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta 


Luther Knowles, 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co... Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer Corn 


Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bldge.. 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldeg., Greensboro. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


lev, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points 
CRESP!I, BAKER &@ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


CROMPTON & ar a LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. 


CUTLER, ROGER of “147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass Sou 
Office, Woodside Bide.. Greenville. S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg. N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 


The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 


ering Works. LaGrange, Ga.: Fast Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co.. Macon, Ga Morrow Roller 


Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., 

Anniston, Ala. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Sou. 

John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L 

Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, 
DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman 8t., 

Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 

Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Charlotte, 


Greenville. S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co., 


Rep.., 


N. C. 
Asheville, N. C 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 5. © 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€ CO., Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst 
Mer.: BE. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 


Sandridge, W. M 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 


Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Blde.. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.;: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga - 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS &€& CO., Inc., E. L., 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, 
Mer., 302 W. First St Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.., 


The R. & H. 
Dist. Sales 


George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. ; S. R. and V. G Brookshire. 

paar BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 


Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 


Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, KF. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bildg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 
Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 


Providence, R. 
R. lL Sou. Plants, 


Bluefield, W. Va.: 
oe Ww. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. 


B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


C., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., BD. P. 


Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.;: Hous 
Tex... FE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., 


ton, 


D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 


ham, Ala... R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn., W .O 


Mc- 


Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn A. PB. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky... B. B. Myrick, Mer.: 


Memphis. Tenn... G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tann., J. 


H. 


Rarksdale,. Mer.: New Orleans. La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr. Mar.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 


Sou. Rens.. Frank FE. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atla 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commerctal Bank Bldge., Charlotte, N. C 


nta, 


GILMER CO.. L. H., Tacony. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep... William W. Conrad. Greenwood. C. Sou. Mill Supply 


Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Birmingh 


am, 


Southern Rearine & Parts Co.. Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 


Machine Co... Selma. Florida—Liewellwvn Machinery Cc 


Miami: Harry P. Leue. Ine... Orlando: Johnston Engineering 
Corp.. St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
CGeorgia—Fulton Supply Co... Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supplv Co... Savannah (formerlv John TD Rohinson 
Co.) Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 


olina McLeod Leather & Co... Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Suppiv Co.. Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supplv Co Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Ballev Hardware 
Chattanooga: Brownine Belting Co., Knoxville: J. FE. Dil- 


worth Co... Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashv 


Virginia—Todd Co.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtneyvy Co.. R 
mond: Johnston Flectric Co... Staunton. West Virginia 
tral Electric Repair Co.. Fairmont. 


ile. 
ich- 


Cen- 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., Akron. O. Sou 


Reps.. W. C. Killick. 209-11 East 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: T 


Stringer. 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave... New Orleans. La.: W. 


Rurtle, 3rd and Guthrie. Louisville, Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen 


Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.; R. B. Warren, 214 Sprine St. N. 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St... Birmingham, Al 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.,. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mass Sales Reps.. 


WwW 
F 
R 

and 
W.. 
a 


and 


R 


W. Davis, Graton & Knieht Co.. 313 Vine St.. Pa.: 
7. 


oO 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charlotte 


Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis Tenn: i L 
“ook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex 


Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co... Birmingham. Ala.: McG 
in-Lvons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 


ow - 
301 


Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 


Charleston. S. C.; Cameron & Barklev Co... Jacksonv 


ille 


Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 


c Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tay 


lor- 


Parker. Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co.. Rome, Ga.: 


Columbus Tron Works. Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co.. Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply 


At- 
Co 


Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 


Tenn.; Lewis Sunplv Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply 


Co. 


Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D. Morton & Co... Louisville. Ky.: Standard 


Supply & Hdw. Co... New Orleans. La. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro. 


Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters,. Pres 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


N 
and 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 


FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atla 
Ga A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanb 


nta., 
urg, 


S. ¢.: J. AH. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. New Orleans, La.: Houston, 


Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. Qn Broadway, New York Clty 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. 8. Cc. § 


ales 


Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 


(jreenville, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide., 


Atlanta Ga.. J. Cc. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. 


J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson, 
Miller , Sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Dist 


N 
Jim 


rib- 


utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 


cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse €o., 505- 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511- 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehk 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


Ga 
513 
513 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 


lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib-. 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and C nartotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 


Min Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Ander 


son, 


i Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: Carolina 
ly Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 


ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, 


Ky. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 


Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National 


ank 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 


Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; y es Reilly, 2866 Peachtree, Apt. No. 


Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Ne Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
yastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. § 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Relting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply ©o 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


. KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. O Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. N. C.. Burlineton Pa on 
Sou. Reps., Claude RB. Ter, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. 

Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St... Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. “wai. 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philade!l- 
vhia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W.. I. H. Barbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bide... H. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave... C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO... JOHN P.. 270 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blde., Charlotte, 
N. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham 
Orandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Nootin Hdw 
& Supplv Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Ribb Supnly Co.: Savannah. 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Louisville 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—<Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City. Elizabeth Citv Tron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewev Bros.: Hiech 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleieh, 
Dillon Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmineton Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Sunplyv Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure,. Monteomeryv & Crawford. Tennessee 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Beltine & Supply Co.: Johnson City. 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Khoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford. Bros.. Inc. Salesmen—FE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Rirmingham. Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel 8St Hartford 
Conn. Sou. Reps.. BE. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker. C. B. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Bldge.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers. 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide., Greensboro, 

C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville. N. C 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
Ss C.: H. B. Askew., Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Plant. 2183 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. W.-C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J Sou. Rep.., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-.CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO. Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder’s Supply Co., 816 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C 
Pht ig | Greenville, N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
Vv =. 


PLYMOUTH BOX 4&4 PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. oo Chattanooga, 


es Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
RHODE Sou Rep., 


ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.; Greenville, 8S. C. 

SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 


T. Wilkes. P. O. Box 10. Laurens, S. C.: B. M. Gregory, 624 9th 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO.,. 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 FE. Main St.: Savannah. 655 E. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St., N.W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway: Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Rroad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 

Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E 
Steger. 222 W. ist St... Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 Ee. 
Main St.. Spartanbure, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 5S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem. N. C.: J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blivd.. 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave.. Roanoke, 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Rroad St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
~.. 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
700 Tchoupitoulas St.. P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1402 PRaltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.;: South 
Atlantic Ronded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Fixpress Lines. Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8St.., 
Norfolk. Va. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., 
Mistributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. 
Supnlv Co.. Tampa. Miami. and Jacksonville. Fla. 
H. O. Pierce. 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blde.. Atianta. Ga m. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer.. 812 Montgomery Bldge., Spartanburg. S. C.. Geo. A. Dean 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro. N. C.: R. R. Berry. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birminge- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse. 552 Murphy Ave.. SW.. Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte. 
N. Cc 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.. 
delnhia. Pa Sou. Office Plant. 
Ss C.. H. EF. LUittletohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charee of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 268 Mc- 
Bivd.. Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain 

STEIN. HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office. Johnston Blde., Charlotte. N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


New York City. Sou. 
C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
Sou. Rep.. 


2100 W. Allerwhenv Ave., Phila- 
621 FE. McBee Ave... Greenville 


STEWART IRON WORKS. Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps.. Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
bure. S. C.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.: 


Lewis M. Clvburn. Box 388. Lancaster, S. C.: J B. Hunt & Sons. 
Room 308 Odd Fellows Bldze.. Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Bide.. Wilmineton. N. C.: D. B. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St.. Savannah. Ga.: R. C. Cropper & Co.,. 7th and Mulberry Sts.. 
Macon, Ga.: R. A. Brand. 203 Latta Arcade. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Durham Builders Supply Co.. Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48. 


Durham. N. C.: Orangebure Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangebure. S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Ride.. Atlanta. Ga.: W. E. Raines Co.. Inc.. S. F. C. Bide., Au- 


Birmingham, Ala.: 


614 S. Main St.. F. 
T. M. Gorrte, P. 0 


Mobile, Ala.: 


gusta, Ga.: Moore. 
T.. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., 
Box 441. Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Branches in principal cities. 
TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 


Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 


May 6, 1937 


Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman,. Norfolk, P. H. 
Va 


Baker, Spartanburg, C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... Charlotte. N. Cc. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure, S.C. B. J. 
EFaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. 6o0u. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. ©. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. L 
Fac. Reps., J. 8S. Palmer. 
C.; L. K. Palmer, 


Sou. Offices, 


Sou. 
1400-A Woodside Greenville, 8. 
P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St... Gastonia, N. C Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003. Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inec., Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave.. E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co.. Anderson. 
5S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave... N.. Nashville. Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co.. Inc.. 230 3ist St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. C.; 

Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 FB. Main St.. Clarksbure. 
W. Va.; Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooca. Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Wheelinc. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Huntineton. W. Va.; 
Raldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St.. Charleston. W. Va.: Bald- 
win supply Co.., Logan. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford. Conn. 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. 
Omen and Stock Room at 172 W. Franklin Ave.., 

Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room tn charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.. Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan. Phone 2235. Point, BY. Wilson. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St.. Greenville. S. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 


Sou. Office. Room 
C.. Badwin Howard, Sou. 


with Sou. 
P. O. Box 842. 


Mers.: 1317 Healey Blde.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Ratford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. 


WINDLE CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St. Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 B. 5th St.. Chattanooga, 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co.., Charlotte. N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Mass. 


Equipment For Sale 
Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 
WANT AD 
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They re BUILT 


to LAST 


VOGET, Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order and require fewer repairs even 
after they have been in use many 
years. You llsavemoney 
and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing VYOGE!, Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL Products 


Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 


(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Specialists in the design 
and manufacture of RINGS 


Sixty-four years of ring specialization has given us a pretty 
reliable background for solving ring problems in the most 
direct way. Use the time-tested DIAMOND FINISH 
designs of standard rings. Call on the DIAMOND FINISH 


shop for assistance with special rings and holders. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘4852 


SPINNING CO. 
ANlakers of Spinning and Ti ister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations” 
By D. A. ToMPkKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dychouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1 50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLle 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75¢. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ELIMINATE TS 


WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
QUICK-CLEAN MOTORS 


A motor with windings clogged with lint runs hot and increases the 
temperature in its vicinity. A clean one runs cool. Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors definitely clean themselves, as is evidenced by 
the fact that temperatures in the aisles where they are installed are no 
higher than at any other point in the spinning room—thus “hot spot’’ 
areas are eliminated and the working conditions in your plant are much 
improved. Comfortable employes do a more efficient job. 


This unusual and desirable feature is exclusive to Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motors, and is the result of their design. This is not a 


tandard motor merely adapted to the Textile Industry . . . a make- 
Co, ree ‘lds ee ed oo shift. This is a motor—and the only one on the market—that has been 
tors of every type from specifically designed and built to meet the special needs and distinct 
1 hp. up-—also motors conditions of the Textile Industry. 


fo ial lication. : 
ee ee Three important and exclusive features of this design are: (1) All 


working parts positively dust-sealed. (2) All inside surfaces glass 
smooth; lint and dust cannot adhere to them. (3) Big unrestricted air 
passages so that lint and dust going through easily come out again ... 
thus overheating is eliminated and maintenance costs are reduced 
to the minimum. Available in four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 hp. 
Standard N. E. M. A. mounting dimensions. 


MOTOR DIVISION 


CHALMER 
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